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waht felp Yourself to Profits! 


It’s a fact—bakers everywhere are discovering that one 


FI av 0 rful He arth secret to greater sales volume lies in skillfully produced 


hearth-type bread and rolls. 


IMCO SPECIAL, International’s “Bakery-Proved” High 
Pro 1 U cts tea Gluten Flour, packs real eye and taste appeal into all 
hearth products. It’s the quality of the gluten that counts, 





and only the finest high protein wheats. are selected to 

Use be milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Ultra modern milling 
machinery and milling “know-how” combine to process 

this select wheat. The result is IMCO SPECIAL, a truly 

IMCO SPECIAL strong flour with plenty of tolerance to meet all your 


production requirements. 


hoes International 


FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


High Gluten 
Flour! 





"Bakery-Proved”—Trademark 
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Today’s Competition Demands 


Modern Methods and Equipment 


A.ert Mitters are conscious that today perhaps more than 
ever before only the latest methods and equipment can 
keep them in a favorable competitive position. 


That’s why so many of them, in their flour treatment, 
have discarded “‘yesterday’s’”’ equipment and installed the 
new HY-KURE* process. For HY-KURE is the modern, 
“‘today”’ way of maturing and bleaching flour . . . more 
efficient, economical and accurate. 

HY-KURE has revolutionized flour treatment methods 
. . . it provides chlorine dioxide in solid hydrate form, 
eliminates the old gas generator and regulates the flow of 
a purer ClO gas with unprecedented “pin-point” control. 

Simplicity itself in operation, HY-KURE requires a 
minimum of attention, yet assures the exact maturing and 
bleaching effect desired. And HY-KURE can be installed 


in your mill... 
without any interruption in your flour production. 





Why not find out how easily and economically your flour 
treatment can be modernized. See your Sterwin Tech- 
nically-Trained Representative or write direct: 


sa. 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 


1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS \/ 3 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT A 


*Trademark—U. S. Patent No. 2,683,651. Other Patents Pending. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours 


Golden loaf 


VENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
BeAKSB CitTVvY , MINNBSBOTA 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
- 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 

















HOw MIGHTy IS A PENNY? 


Every SuCCegsfy] baker is, and necessarily Must be, a 
800d business man. In the highly Competitive baking 
industry, the difference between Success and failure 


Sometimes hinges on a8 little as a fraction of a Penny 
in unit Costs, 


Those bakers Who have installed cost accounting 
methods are discovering mi 


ingred ient Costs, 


increased Consumer appeal, 


It’s just 800d business to use uniform-milled flours 
by Midland. 








Y 
UNIFORM-MILLED FLOURS B 


; | PANY 
Town Crier NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FLOUR 


& 
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You get top a from 


. Bemis Burlap Bags 


Bemis Burlap Bags are economical. And, since ¢ are 


multi-trip bags, every re-use cuts the cost still more. Bemis 





quality burlap gives you maximum re-use... lots of mileage. 


& 
ap eels B e 1 _ General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
owe mM Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Also in the Bemis Family for the Feed Industry 








Multiwall 
Paper Bags 


Waterproof Bags Bemis Special 


Thread 





Cotton Sheeting Bags 
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lf th FR ST milled - 1th ‘yood” Pour! 






























Mi overs: efficient production facilities stand 
behind the quality of every sack of I-H flour. Our 





vast grain storage, up to date plants and laboratories 
BREAD—Your Best and are dedicated to the sole purpose of making I-H 

Cheapest Food flours the finest baking values anywhere. You can 
put your trust in I-H quality all the time. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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CANADA'S IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS Aree 
CREAM OF MONARCH VA Me af: 
THE WEST oe § Coy ia Gaais wow 
NECuee CRESCENT | (pm 
CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY ROLLED OATS 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
LIMITED | OATMEAL 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


“ewe ll Robin Hood Flour 
\ A 
q ern a Mills Limited 


we AN Mills and es Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 




















NTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL * MONCTON 


PURITY THREE S|. (‘ast RRR CSI a aioe 
CANADACREAM ‘STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR sunemdi ae rsa cae came, eran 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 












CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 














QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lakes of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 








Cable Address aa " ALL 
“HASTINGS” une te ee Sh com CABLE CODES 
Montreal Ne ay USED | 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills it 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


+ +. — 
oe 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Yes sir...it’s the best flour 
you can buy for dependable, uniform, 


consistently satisfactory baking results 





— day after day... 


season after season! 


‘ Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 








GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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A. B. Sparboe to 
Lead FMEA Again 


MINNEAPOLIS—The directors of 
the Flour Millers Export Assn., meet- 
ing in Minneapolis May 11, reap- 
pointed A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., to head the organization for 
another year. As vice president the 
board selected M. M. Benidt, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. A. C. Bredeson con- 
tinues as secretary and W. J. de- 
Winter, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
joins Charles Ritz, International Mill- 
ing Co., as co-treasurer. 

After the annual luncheon Mr. 
Sparboe called upon the committee 
chairmen to present their reports and 
discussions ensued on various aspects 
of association business. 

Mr. deWinter, on behalf of the 
nominating committee, presented a 
slate of directors which received the 
unanimous approval of the members. 
Appointed to serve were William P. 
Bomar, Bewley Mills, Inc., Ft. Worth, 
Texas; Roland Flinsch, Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis; Elmer 
W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita; H. W. Taylor, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., to- 
gether with Mr. Benidt, Mr. deWin- 
ter and Mr. Sparboe. 

At the conclusion of the meeting 
Mr. Sparboe made mention of the 
presence of William T. McArthur, 
who was the association’s first gen- 
eral manager in Washington in 1942, 
and paid a tribute to his work. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Millers National Federation Finds 
Inter-Industry Cooperation Growing; 
Hope Held for Greater Flour Use 


MINNEAPOLIS — A hope for in- 
creased flour consumption was voiced 
at the 53rd annual convention of the 
Millers National Federation held in 
Minneapolis May 12-13. Contributing 
to the belief was the increasing popu- 
lation which is expected to tax exist- 
ing milling capacity in 15 years, and 
the growth of cooperation between 
the wheat grower, the millers and the 
baker to increase flour and bread 
consumption. 

Flour production, the millers were 
told, stabilized in 1954 after several 
years’ decline. The output was as- 
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sessed at 221.8 million cwt., only 
slightly less than the 222.2 million 
ewt. produced in 1953. Hill Clark, 
MNF treasurer, revealed in his finan- 
cial report that mills which were 
members of the federation at April 
1, 1954, produced 162,292,333 cwt. 
wheat flour, 7,380,467 cwt. durum 
products and 2,073,336 cwt. rye flour 
during the calendar year 1953. In 
1954 member mills produced 179,179,- 
270 cwt. wheat flour, 7,088,158 cwt. 
durum products and 2,202,233 cwt. 
rye flour. 


Production Detailed 


Mills supporting the Wheat Flour 
Institute reported a production of 
149,741,714 cwt. wheat flour in 1954. 
Subscribers to the export program 
produced 146,479,997 cwt. wheat flour. 

Several former members rejoined 
the federation during the fiscal year 
1954-55, the report indicates. At 
April 1, 1954, the start of the fiscal 
year, the roster included millers who 
produced 76% of the flour output of 
the U.S. in 1953. By April 1, 1955, 
the membership had expanded to em- 





Uncertainty Over Price Support Fogs 
Wheat Situation; USDA Aims at 65% 








QUOTAS 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Wheat farmers 
will wait until a virtual referendum 
deadline before they will know the 
level of price support they will obtain 
if they adopt marketing quotas for 
the 1956 wheat crop. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, announced May 13 his 
actions in connection with the 1956 
wheat program: 

1. Proclaimed a national wheat 
marketing quota for the 1956 wheat 
crop, as required by law. 

2. Announced a national wheat 
acreage allotment of 55 million acres 
for 1956—the level specified by law 


under present conditions of excessive 
supply, and the same allotment which 
was in effect for 1955. 

3. Set June 25 as the date for the 
national referendum among wheat 
growers on whether or not quotas 
will be in effect for the 1956 crop. 

4. Announced that, based on latest 
available supply information, a na- 
tional average support price for 1956 
production would be determined and 
announced before the wheat referen- 
dum. 

A not-too-well-understood provision 
of the farm act as amended last 
year by the 83rd Congress has pro- 
vided a set-aside of up to 500 million 
bushels of wheat which is deducted 
from normal supply definition of the 

(Continued on page 28) 





Viet Nam, Yugoslavia, Israel 
Benefit in Disposal Deals 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces that 
48,152 bu. hard winter wheat, owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. has 
been exchanged for 16,057 cwt. flour 
to be exported in June under a For- 
eign Operations Administration requi- 
sition for refugee feeding in Viet 
Nam. 

The successful bidders were Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Sea*tle, 
Wash., with an exchange of 13,152 
bu. wheat for 4,400 cwt. flour; Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 15,000 bu. 
wheat for 5,013 ewt. flour, and’ the 
Sperry Division of General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, with an exchange of 


20,000 bu. of wheat for 6,644 cwt. 
flour. 

The flour is 72% extraction hard 
wheat flour, enriched, bleached, and 
packed in 5 lb. bags, with 10 5 lb. 
bags packed in burlap waterproof 
overpack. Awards are on the fias. 
Pacific ports basis. 

Previously, 19,379 cwt. flour were 
acquired in exchange for 59,160 bu. 
hard wheat for export to Viet Nam 
during May. 

USDA reveals that additional ex- 
changes to be arranged for exports 
under this program during July, 
August and September will add ap- 
proximately 50,000 cwt. flour to the 


(Continued on page 28) 





USDA POLICY —— 


WASHINGTON—The policy of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
evidently aimed at supporting the 
1956 wheat crop at 65% of parity, ac- 
cording to officials of that depart- 
ment. 

Such a condition would channel 
large quantities of wheat into feed 
use and at the same time the policy 
makers would ease acreage allot- 
ments on wheat from the present 
basic minimum of 55 million to a level 
of about 62.5 million. USDA spokes- 
men say that this level of parity sup- 
port for wheat would not raise oppo- 
sition from corn belt farmers since 
their objection is based on feed wheat 
use when it carries with it a federal 
bounty of extremely high price sup- 
ports. 

At this time, however, USDA is in 
no position to take the initiative in 
promoting this plan of operation. 

The announcement of a referen- 
dum on marketing quotas for the 
1956 wheat crop to be held June 25 
was a bare statement of fact lacking 
the announcement of the level of 
support for the crop which will be 
announced some time prior to the 
referendum date. 

This level of support probably will 
be at the minimum level of support 
available which would be 75% of 
parity under the provisions of the 
flexible price support of the farm law 
of 1954 unless marketing quotas are 
rejected by the farm vote. If rejected 
the level of price support for wheat 
for the 1956 crop will fall to 50% 
of parity. 

Defeat of the referendum would 
probably not be unwelcome to the 
Benson administration, according to 
policy makers in that agency, since 

(Continued on page 28) 


brace millers who produced about 
84% of the flour manufactured in 
1954. 

Federation officials point out that, 
to a certain extent, the increase in 
membershp was sparked by the ac- 
ceptance of the revised dues basis 
adopted by the board of directors in 
December, 1953. The program is di- 
vided into four operating segments 
made up of federation, institute, ex- 
port and durum programs. Those 
members who do not wish to support 
some or all of the latter three activi- 
ties are enabled to make a choice and 
still maintain their federation mem- 
bership. 

Support for “special activities” was 
forthcoming to a degree which con- 
founded the pessimists, MNF offi- 
cials state. More than 80% of the 
membership is subscribing to the in- 
stitute and export programs. More- 
over, this volume is on an ascending 
scale. 

Little Capacity Change 

The federation also reports that 
total active milling capacity changed 
comparatively little during 1954. 
There were a few instances of a 
closed mill or a side of a mill being 
reactivated and a minor amount of 
expansion of existing plants, but off- 
setting these were several shutdowns 
and conversions. 

Despite the improvement in oper- 
ating time, the federation states that 
competition in both bakery and 
family flour fields has remained 
strong and, at times, intense. In the 
bakery flour trade some of those com- 
peting for business introduced un- 
orthodox booking arrangements of 
doubtful long-term value to either 
miller or baker. In the family flour 
field there was even more fanciful 
employment of unusual merchandis- 
ing devices of various kinds. 


Budget 

The directors were informed that 
expenditure by the various segments 
into which federation activities are 
divided fell within the budgets dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. For the fed- 
eration the 1955 budget was set at 
$166,000 as against $165,000 in 1954. 
The budget for the export program 
was increased to $50,000 from $42,000 
and the allotment for the Wheat 
Flour Institute from $178,950 to 
$210,000. 

Effective July 1, the directors pro- 
pose to reduce the federation dues, 
determined on output, from .00l¢ 
sack to .0009¢. From the same date 
the proportion for the institute will 
be .0014¢ sack against the previous 


(Continued on page 10) 





MNF COVERAGE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Editorial and 
photographic coverage of the 58rd 
annual meeting of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation was handled by the 
following members of The North- 
western Miller staff: 

Carroll K. Michener, Harvey E. 
Yantis, Frank W. Cooley, George E. 
Swarbreck, E. J. Hoffman, and 
Thomas E. Letch, of Minneapolis, and 
Martin E. Newell, Kansas City. 
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and salad fillings, and cheese. 





""INVENT-IT-Y OURSELF, SUPER-SMORGASBORD, 
SANDWICH SAMPLER BUFFET" 


More than 450 sandwiches and sandwich-making ingredients 
stretched for almost 300 feet on “the world’s longest sandwich bar” 
during the social hour of the Millers National Federation convention. 
It was estimated that more than 279 million different sandwiches could 
be made from the types of foods displayed. More than 90 million sand- 
wich meals are eaten every day in the U.S., making the sandwich the 
king of meals, the millers were told. The display was tied in directly 
with August is Sandwich Time—National Sandwich Month. Sandwich 
meals fit into the simplified meal planning of hot August weather. 
Millers, bakers, meat packers, the dairy industry, cheese makers and 
more than 300 leading brand-name food manufacturers have taken 
August as sandwich month to help American housewives prepare meals 
as painlessly as possible. The Emrich Baking Co. and Egekvist Bakeries 
contributed more than 50 different kinds of bread and rolls for the 
super-sandwich smorgasbord. More than 200 different kinds of spreads 
and fillings were set out. The Radisson chef, John Smith, prepared snack- 
size samples of more than 200 different kinds of sandwiches—using fish 
and seafood, fresh meats and poultry, smoked and cured meats, eggs 








year’s .0012¢. The export dues re- 
main unchanged at .0003¢ sack. 


Executive Committee 


L. O. Bracy, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich., and R. C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, retired from the executive 
committee and the places were filled 
by Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich., and Henry E. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis. Serving on the executive 
committee in addition to Mr. Harris 


——— MNF— 
Federation Honors 


Deceased Members 


MINNEAPOLIS—During the an- 
nual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, the members of 
the federation who died during the 
past year were honored by resolu- 
tion. 

M. A. Briggs, president, Austin- 
Fleaton Co., Durham, N.C., read the 
resolution honoring the following: 

Adolph G. Beckmann, president and 
general manager, Pioneer Flour 
Mills, San Antonio, Texas. John W. 
Cain, vice president, International 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. Edgar 
H. Evans, retired chairman, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., past 
president, Millers National Feder- 
ation. J. S. Foltz, manager, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Ckla. 

Milton P. Fuller, retired vice presi- 
dent, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 
Karl E. Humphrey, retired vice pres- 
ident and treasurer, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. J. F. Kroutil, presi- 
dent, Yukon Mill & Grain Co., Yukon, 
Okla. Edgar H. Leonard, chairman 
of the board, Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Fred J. Lingham, retired presi- 
dent, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, 
N.Y., past president, Millers Nation- 
al Federation. George Livingston, 
former official of the MNF, Cham- 
paign, Ill. Louis A. Mennel, vice pres- 
ident, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. E. P. Mitchell, retired presi- 
dent, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

E. J. Quinn, former vice president, 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Samuel H, Rogers, pres- 
ident, Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 
Inc., Washington, D.C. Jess B. Smith, 
president, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Kansas City, Mo., past 
president, MNF. Joseph H. Weaver, 
retired officer of Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. 


and Mr. Kuehn are: Frank A. Yost, 
chairman, Hopkinsville Milling Co., 
Hopkinsville, Ky.; W. P. Bomar, Bew- 
ley Mills, Fort Worth; M. A. Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C; 
R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha; Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Fred W. Lake, 
suiorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; John L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; M. F. Mulroy, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; Henry D. Pahl, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo; Charles Ritz, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; John 
J. Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas; D. H. Wilson, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 


Herman Steen was re-elected vice 
president and secretary of the fed- 
eration, and Herman Fakler was re- 
elected as vice president and Wash- 
ington representative. Hill Clark re- 
mains in the office of treasurer and 
Marguerite Gifford was renamed as- 
sistant treasurer. 

The directors spent most of their 
session in discussing the question of 
flour weight variations following the 
presentation of a report of a special 
flour committee consisting of Mr. 
Harris, O. A. Oudal, General Mills, 
Ine., and Charles E. Joyce, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. (See story on this page.) 


President Reviews Year 


In a review of the year’s activities, 
Frank Yost, Hopkinsville Milling Co., 
Hopkinsville, Ky., president of the 
federation, described the season as 
probably a “normal” one for the in- 
dustry with the exception that in the 
past year family flour marketing prac- 
tices became chaotic instead of bakery 
flour, as is “usual.” 

“Last year,” Mr. Yost said, “I spoke 
of the various premiums that were 
used to promote flour sales. It seemed 
then that a climax had been reached 
and the competitive condition would 
have to improve. This year it has been 
cash and cash discounts through cou- 
pons that have plagued our ‘ancient 
and honorable’ industry. The Ameri- 
can shopper likes a bargain sale—a 
‘cut price’—a special discount, and 
many manufacturers are accused of 
loading their consumer prices with a 
lot of ‘phantom’ charges so that a 
dealer can give a substantial dis- 
count and still make a profit. 

“But I don’t believe many mills 
make 50¢ per hundred on family flour. 
Most would be happy with 25¢. Yet, 
from modest cash coupon offers or 
deals, put out for special trade stimu- 
lants or introductory offers, we have 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Milling Around the Radisson... 


With more than 300 registered and 
an estimated 350 in attendance, the 
federation meeting this year boosted 
its numbers substantially over the 
1954 attendance in Chicago, lending 
support to the view that a change of 
locale would spark interest in con- 
vention-going among millers. . . . Next 
year the meeting will be in Kansas 
City if the right arrangements can 
be made with hotels there. If not, it 
will be back to the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel for 1956 and the Broadmoor 
Hotel in Colorado Springs in 1957... . 
The latter is firm. 


Millers who were present at the 
last previous federation meeting in 
Minneapolis in 1910, 45 years ago, 
were naturally rather hard to find. 
James F. Bell, of General Mills, was 
one of this select group, and when 
his brief speech to the millers Thurs- 
day afternoon was completed, Presi- 
dent Yost asked if there were any 
other millers present who were in the 
1910 group. Only Fred Rowe, of the 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich., responded, although there may 
have been others who were not in the 
room. 

@ 


Although not members of the fed- 
eration and therefore ineligible, there 
were two other men present in 1955 
who were around the halls in 1910, 
too. J. H. “Slats” Compton, Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Wichita, made 
his first federation convention in 1910 
and William C. Nichols, now retired 
but long associated with The North- 
western Miller, was a veteran at 
federation meetings even back in 
1910. 

With some of the oldsters, such as 
Charles McClave, Sr., founder of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., still very 
energetically in evidence at the meet- 
ing, there must have been others of 
the Class of 1910 who did not step 
forward. 
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Ralph Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, federa- 
tion president in 1953 and 1954, who 
missed last year’s meeting because of 
serious illness, was back this year 
and showing remarkable recovery. . . . 
Another “long-time-no-see” returnee 
was W. G. Hommerding, now a North 
Dakota land baron, who was for 
many years associated with B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 

* 


Although Fred Lake, chairman of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, was not present at the meet- 
ing, he was very much in the minds 
of his fellow millers and the board of 
directors sent a telegram of best 
wishes for a rapid recovery to him at 
St. Mary’s Hospital in Rochester, 
Minn. 

s 


Thirty-six out of 38 directors of 
the federation were present, with five 
alternates sitting in. John Tatam of 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, subbed for Charles Ritz, who 
was on a European trip. Robert Pease 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. was the alternate for Mr. Lake. 
J. A. Mactier took the place of R. S. 
Dickinson of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, and E. O. 
Boyer of General Mills, Inc., San 
Francisco, represented L. A. Capps 
of the California Milling Corp., Los 
Angeles. 

* 


A very high proportion of the 
crowd stayed for the banquet Friday 


night, which is not the usual thing 
for a last-day convention dinner near 
the end of a week. . . . Normally too 
many golfers, gardeners and fisher- 
men have Saturday engagements. 
= 

This year for some reason the club 
neglected to collect the tickets at 
the dining tables, an event which 
Herman Steen declared had never 
happened before. . . . This oversight 
was rather nerve-wracking to Paul 
Gerot, president of the Pillsbury Mills, 
who also is the current president of 
the Minikahda Club and who envi- 
sioned the possibility of sad effects on 
the Minikahda treasury. . . . However, 
the federation’s ticket sales and the 
club’s dinner count tallied almost ex- 
actly, so all was well. Mr. Gerot was 
not the only unhappy man when the 
tickets were not collected .. . one fel- 
low who will not be named out of 
respect to his expense account was 
bemoaning the fact that after he lost 
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Flour Weight Variations 
Receive Attention from 


Special Committee 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation has been conducting 
a special study among member-firms 
to determine the adequacy of mill 
procedures and equipment for weigh- 
ing and check-weighing flour pack- 
ages in the mill. This was revealed 
by Herman Fakler, vice president 
and Washington representative of the 
federation, when he presented to the 
annual convention a report from the 
special flour committee on weight va- 
riation problems. 

Stressing the importance of check- 
ing weighing procedures at the mill, 
Mr. Fakler recalled that in 1953, in 
response to a recommendation made 
by the federation, the president of 
the National Conference on Weights 
and Measures appointed the snecial 
committee to consider the problem 
The committee consisted of three 
weights and measures officials. three 
members of the milling industrv. end 
one each from the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. The industry members are 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co.. 
Owosso, Mich., O. A. Oudal, General 
Mills, Inc., and Charles E. Joyce, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. They were as- 
sisted by John Lynch, International 
Milling Co. 

The committee made a preliminary 
report a year ago, asking that it be 
allowed to study the subject further. 
Since that time the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in cooperation with the states’ 
weights and measures officials and 
the federation staff, has conducted a 
study to ascertain as far as possible 
the actual loss of weight of a 5-lb 
package of flour by reason of loss of 
moisture from the time it left the 
mill until it reached the retail shelf. 

The special committee is to make 
a final report at the National Con- 
ference on Weights and Measures 
scheduled to begin in Washington 
May 16. 

Mr. Fakler stated that it did not 
appear possible for the industry to 
make a commitment to overpack to 
cover any deficiency likely to result 
from moisture loss, spillage or other 
causes. On the other hand, he felt 
that a careful check of procedures 
at the mill was a constructive sug- 
gestion. 
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Fair Volume of New 
Wheat Anticipated 
At Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY — With the first 
harvest of early varieties of wheat 
anticipated in Texas and southern 
Oklahoma around June 1, the trade 
was looking to new crop values and 
prospects for a fair volume of Kansas 
City offerings. 

Recent weather conditions in 
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Value of White Bread 
Stressed at Opening 
Sessions of AACC 


numerous sections of the Southwest 
have failed to bring the crop out of 
unsatisfactory conditions. Only in 
eastern Kansas and in Missouri is a 
crop of normal proportions expected. 

Texas is expecting its smallest crop 
in about 30 years. Oklahoma will have 
only a fair crop. Kansas, because of 
the failure of the wheat in the west- 
ern half of the state, may get only 
125 million bushels, but Nebraska 
may show slight improvement over a 
year ago. Colorado is expected to 
yield a very short crop. 

Rains were received 
areas this week. 


in scattered 





Korean Mill Aid Set to Go 
Through; Foreign Firms Try 
For Machinery Orders 


WASHINGTON—Official expecta- 
tions are that a recent procurement 
authorization by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration for $510,000 for 


the rehabilitation of Korean flour 
mills will be allowed to go through. 
This will be done despite the protests 


of the U.S. milling industry, voiced 
through Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent and Washington representative 
of the Millers National Federation, 
and despite a feeling of misgiving evi- 
dent among part, at least, of FOA’s 
own staff. 

Three mills, located at Pusan, In- 
chon and Seoul, will benefit from the 
U.S. aid. One firm proposes to re- 
vamp its premises from a cereal 
grinding plant to a flour mill with a 
capacity of about 1,550 sacks, basis 
24-hour working day. Another will 
increase its capacity from about 2,000 
sacks to 3,100 sacks. The third pro- 
poses to spend its allotment on 
pneumatic conveying equipment. 

There is no guarantee that Ameri- 
can milling machinery firms will get 
the business. The three mills in- 
volved are allowed to make their 
own deals and overseas machinery 
firms are understood to be working 
on their offers. 

The procurement was originally 
authorized by the industrial division 
of FOA without the knowledge of 
officials in the food supply division 
of the agency. Food officials claim 
they would have examined the situ- 
ation much more closely because of 
their intimate knowledge of the im- 


plications of the deal. It is c'ear to 
them, and would have been pointed 
out to the industrial officials had the 
matter been referred to the food 
division in the first place, that the 
aid funds will improve the produc- 
tive capacity of the Korean mills. 
At the same time, they would have 
pointed out that the extra output 
will bite into U.S. sales to the coun- 
try. Those same officia!s feel doubt- 
ful about the propriety of allowing 
U.S. taxpayers’ money to be used 
for a project that cannot he'p but 
hit the sales of a similar American 
industry. 

In terms of dollar value the matter 
is small. It is the principle of the 
deal that is causing the soul-search- 
ing in FOA circles. Officially, it is 
felt that Korea has provided a steady 
market for U.S. wheat and it is ex- 
pected that the demand will be main- 
tained. FOA thinking, it appears, is 
motivated by the need to g've over- 
all consideration to the wheat sur- 
plus problem. It does not matter 
whether the wheat goes out as wheat 
or as flour so long as it goes. 

Even if this makes sense to the 
officials it still does not make sense 
to the flour millers, particularly in 
view of the industry’s fine record in 
selling flour at a time when the de- 
mand for wheat is shrinking. In every 
case where flour has an even break 
with wheat, flour has a chance of 
holding its own. It cannot do this, 
one miller dec'ares, when U.S. money 
is provided to build-up the com- 
petition. 


ST. LOUIS—The nutritional values 
of white bread were emphasized 
strongly at the opening of the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists here May 16. 
About 425 were registered for the 
early sessions. 

Dr. R. E. Shank, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, told the chemists 
that cereal products will play a more 
important dietary role in the future 
and said the industry has a great op- 
portunity for progress in the current 
trend toward prepared and pre-cooked 
foods. He urged the cereal groups to 
devise a plan for the distribution and 
consumption of surplus grain supplies 
where needed. 

The speaker commented on the 
findings of the British Research Coun- 
cil in a bread experiment with flours 
of varying extractions in postwar 
Germany. The experiments showed 
that white bread performed equally 
as well as high extraction bread, and 
the health of the consumers tested 
was excellent on all of the high bread 
level diets. 


Clear Evidence 


Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, London, 
England, also mentioned these experi- 
ments and said, “Never before in his- 
tory has there been so clear a vindi- 
cation of those who favor white 
bread, so loved by the mass of the 
public. 

“Never before has the bogey of the 
alleged enormous nutritional superi- 
ority of long extraction brown bread 
been so completely exploded by those 
who were quite certain that the re- 
sult of the test would be the other 
way around. 


“This report also has gone a long 
way to discredit an argument often 
put forward that if white bread is 
used, even if enriched, some unknown 
factor may be missing,” Dr. Kent- 
Jones observed. 

The British speaker pointed out 
that, although the report was com- 
pleted in 1948, it was not published 
until 1954 and then only after pres- 
sure put on the authorities by the 
millers. ‘Can you wonder that British 





Smaller Winter Wheat Crop Forecast 
As Southwestern Drouth Losses Mount 


WASHINGTON—The winter wheat 
crop for harvest in 1955 is estimated 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture at 653 million bushels, nine 
million bushels less than forecast 
April 1. 


A crop this size would be 17% 
smaller than the 791 million bushels 
produced last year and one-fourth 
less than average production of 867 
million bushels. In the central and 
southern Great Plains wheat area, 
continued shortage of soil moisture 
and dust storms lowered prospective 
production. This decline was partially 
offset by improved prospects in Mon- 
tana, Washington, and Oregon and in 
the east north central states. 

The estimated 33.8 million acres of 
winter wheat for harvest this year 


is the smallest since 1935. This acre- 
age is one-eighth less than the 38.6 
million acres harvested in 1954 and 
30% less than the average of 47.9 
million acres. The portion of the seed- 
ed acreage that will not be harvested 
for grain is estimated at 223%. This 
compares with 16.2% for the 1954 
crop and the average of 12.7%. 

Kansas has suffered a production 
prospect decline because of limited 
rainfall in recent weeks. 


Nebraska prospects generally also 
declined slightly. 

Ample rainfall has benefited wheat 
in Montana, Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. 

In most of the winter wheat states 
from Illinois eastward, production 
prospects have improved. 

Production of rye in 1955 is fore- 
cast at 29.3 million bushels. This is 
near’y one-fourth more than produced 
in 1954, 


Percent* Acreage Vield Per Production 
Not Harvested For Harvest Harvested Acre (1,000 ba.) 
Crop and Year For Grain (1,000 acres) (bushels) 
WINTER WHEAT 
Average 1944-53 ....... 12.7 47,942 18.0 867,390 
BE ceedestdcareceveces 16.2 38,636 205 790,737 
1955 (Indicated May 1). 22.3 33,754 19.3 652,886 
Average 1944-53 ....... 62.2 1.740 12.1 21.997 
De. vei dbeiedeatea ees 57.3 1,718 13.8 23,688 
1955 (Indicated May 1).. 57.1 2,168 13.5 29,345 


*Percent of seeded acreage. 
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millers have asked what is the justi- 
fication, if bread is subsidized, for 
this to be restricted to the national 
loaf and for white bread to be un- 
subsidized?” he added. 

Study Undertaken 

Dr. Kent-Jones said a British gov- 
ernment committee had _ recently 
been appointed to study this prob- 
lem and its report is expected 
soon. He declared that since the war 
British millers are no longer making 
a true 80% extraction flour, but 
nearer 74 to 75% due to competitive 
milling for whiter color in the na- 
tional loaf. As a result, the subsidized 
national loaf has less vitamin con- 
tent than the unsubsidized enriched 
white bread that now is permitted 
on a voluntary basis. This, of course, 
defeats the main purpose of the sub- 
sidy. 

The speaker said that control of 
milling grades in Britain is now re- 
corded almost invariably by the color 
grader and expressed a belief that 
this or a similar system will be used 
before long in the U.S. and Canada. 
It is a better test of flour quality 
than the ash test, he added. 


Discussing careers in cereal chem- 
istry, Dr. C. H. Bailey, University 
of Minnesota, said that any major 
industry seeking recruits among col- 
lege students will either have to be 
content with less competent tech- 
nicians and scientific staff or find 
itself short-handed. With adequate 
support from management, Dr. Bailey 
said, it may well be a major re- 
sponsibility of cereal chemists and 
the AACC to establish and maintain 
a system of interesting students in 
careers. 

The meeting will continue through 
May 19, with a number of papers to 
be presented on testing procedures 
developed because of more rigid sani- 
tation problems facing the industry. 
A summary of the proceedings will 
appear in next week’s Northwestern 
Miller. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Warns of Mailings from 
Khapra Beetle Areas 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—A warn- 
ing against sending merchandising 
and laboratory samples of grain and 
seed by parcel post from khapra 
beetle infested properties has been 
received here from A. P. Messenger, 
chief of the California Bureau of 
Plant Quarantine. 

Dr. R. C. Dobson, New Mexico en- 
tomologist, passed the warning: along 
as follows: 

“Unless these shipments are ac- 
companied by a proper certificate, 
they are in violation of either state 
or federal khapra beetle quarantines. 

“All officials having khapra beetle 
infested properties in their respective 
counties should notify the owners of 
these properties that samples must 
comply with the quarantine. 

“Many of the envelopes used to 
mail samples of grain or seed have 
the statement: ‘This is . . . not sub- 
ject to terminal inspection’ either 
printed on the envelope or in the 
form of a sticker. These statements 
must be discontinued, and each en- 
velope should bear a certificate.” 
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Robert V. Harris 
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Henry E. Kuehn 


NAMED BY MNF—Appointments to the executive committee were made 
by the directors of the Millers National Federation at their meeting in 
Minneapolis prior to the opening of the annual convention. Named were 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., and Henry E. Kuehn, 


King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 





—— MNF —— 
Proposed Millfeed Futures Rules 
Get Airing at MNF Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS —A proposed set 
of trading rules for millfeed futures, 
which will be proposed shortly to the 
Chicago Board of Trade, was pre- 
sented to millers during last week’s 
convention of the Millers National 
Federation by W. G. Catron, vice 
president of the B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, who is chairman of 
a committee of the Chicago exchange 
to study this subject. 

The Chicago board has had a special 
committee working for about a year 
on the possibilities of establishing a 
millfeed futures contract. Mr. Catron 
discussed the matter with the mill- 
feed committee of the federation May 
11 and later this month will confer 
with the Purchasing Agents Commit- 
tee of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. in Chicago. The exchange 
committee then will make its report 
to the directors who will decide 
whether or not to submit the proposal 
to the membership of the exchange 
for a vote on an enabling rule to es- 
tablish the market. 


Mr. Catron gave the following out- 
line of the salient points of the Chi- 
cago proposal as thus far developed: 

1. Standards —trading would be 
in two contracts providing for the 
bulk delivery in carload lots of— 

a. Standard Bran with Pure Bran 

deliverable at no differential. 

b. Standard Middlings with Gray 

Shorts deliverable at no differ- 
ential. 


2. Unit of trading—trading would 
be in units of 120 tons with an al- 
lowed variation of 5% over or under. 
Tolerance factor within allowed vari- 
ation to be settled at market differ- 
ence. The committee feels that four 
ears of bran and either three or four 
ears of middlings will be a practical 
delivery. 

3. Pricing basis—prices would be 
in multiples of 5¢ per ton delivered 
Chicago protecting proportional rates 
East as a minimum requirement. 

4. Trading limits—a daily trading 
limit would be provided to prohibit 
trading any day at prices more than 


$5 per ton above or below the Clear- 
ing House settlement prices on the 
previous day. The limit would further 
provide that trades may not be made 
during any session at prices more 
than $5 per ton above the lowest 
price during that session or more 
than $5 per ton below the highest 
price of the session. 

5. Hours of trading—trading 
would be from 9:15 a.m. to 1:45 p.m., 
Chicago time. It would open with a 
call and close with a call. There would 
be continuous trading in between the 
calls. 

6. Deliveries—deliveries would be 
made by Millfeed Shipping Certifi- 
cate. This certificate would obligate 
the delivering party to stand ready to 
furnish millfeed covered by it within 
five days after loading orders are re- 
ceived. Shippers would be limited as 
to the issuance of Shipping Certifi- 
cates to an amount that would permit 
loading within 20 calendar days of 
receipt of the orders and the mill 
would be required to use a minimum 
of % of its loading capacity for these 
Shipping Certificates. 

7. Carrying charges—the party 
issuing Shipping Certificate would 
earn a carrying charge of 34s¢ per 
ton per day for each day that the 
millfeed is not shipped. Carrying 
charges would end five days* after 
loading orders are received whether 
shipment has been made or not. 

8. Weights—contract weights are 
contemplated to be any one of the 
following in the order named: 

a. Official shipping weights. 

b. Official unloading weights. 

c. Railroad weights. 

Due to the fact that the unloading 
facilities will not be known, a de- 
livering mill must always furnish 
either an official loading or a railroad 
weight, with a maximum tolerance of 
5% allowed either way in the size 
of carload deliveries that the buyer 
would be required to take. 

Mr. Catron asked the millers for 
any suggestions that they might have 
with regard to these rules. 
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seen develop such a complexity of 
propositions that I wonder if some 
mills really know their cost. If we 
accept even a 30 or 40% redemption 
as a fair estimate, we have a cost 
that immediately puts the business 


* into a loss category. 


“These promotions run ail the way 
from variations in the old one bar- 
rel free with ten deal, to coupons, and 
cross coupons in various forms and 
denominations. What is the good of 
all this? Has it increased the use of 
family flour? Most assuredly not. The 
proportion of family flour to the total 
is diminishing. Has it increased the 
profits of mills? Coupons being re- 
deemed at costs running to several 
dollars per barrel can’t add to profits. 

“It has given our customers some 
special bargains. It has undoubtedly 
given them at the same time a firm 
conviction that we have been over- 
charging them unmercifully before. 
They surely believe that the most ex- 
travagant coupon deal is just taking 
off the cream of our fat profits.” 

“I wish that we could correct indi- 
vidually what has become a deplor- 
able situation. We don’t want to 
eliminate competition, but do we need 
to be so ruthless in the way it is 
done? We already have some state 
laws in effect (or being proposed) to 
make illegal any normal sale below 
cost. These may spread and be made 
effective on manufacturers as well as 
retailers and wholesalers. 

Mr. Yost pointed out that in the 
past year all of the federation de- 
partments and associated activities 
had operated within their budgets, 
which he described as “modest” ones 
as national associations go. During 
the year there were a few resigna- 
tions from the federation, he said, 
mostly small and medium sized com- 
panies that for various reasons had 
ceased to operate. On the other hand 
a number of important companies 
renewed federation membership and 
one completely new member — the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. was 
added, giving the federation the posi- 
tion of speaking more forcefully 
through an even larger percentage 
of industry total capacity. 


Innocent Grain Purchasers 


Both the Senate and the House 
have approved legislation protecting 
the innocent purchaser of converted 
government grain, and it is expected 
that the president will sign the meas- 
ure, Glenn G. Paxton, general coun- 
sel of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, said in a review of the 
history of this problem. Mr. Paxton 
pointed out that the bill does not 
protect a purchaser against any 
claimant except the Commodity 
Credit Corp., since Congress has 
power to limit the activities of its 
own creature but not to change the 
common law. 

The bill is retroactive in effect in- 
sofar as it applies to cases pending, 
but will not have any effect on cases 
in which judgments have already 
been obtained or claims already set- 
tled, Mr. Paxton said, although Con- 
gress might be induced to pass some 
relief legislation later to correct this 
inequity. Nothing is now pending in 
this direction, he declared. 

The innocent buyer of this grain, 
as a defense, must prove he bought 
the grain in the ordinary course of 
business in good faith from a firm 
regularly engaged in the grain trade 
and that he was not aware of the 
defect in the title when the purchase 
was made. Mr. Paxton observed that 
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this would be an easy qualification to 
meet for anyone except the first pur- 
chaser, against whom the government 
might allege that it would be reason- 
able for him to have knowledge of 
the transgressions of the seller. 


Sick Wheat Knowledge Grows 


Dr. William F. Geddes, professor 
of agricultural biochemistry, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, reported on the 
results of studies financed by the 
Millers National Federation and the 
National Grain Trade Council, on the 
nature of so-called “sick wheat.” For 
all practical purposes, Dr. Geddes 
said, sick wheat is dead wheat. It 
never germinates properly. 

The research showed that the cause 
of the sickness was the presence of 
a particular mold (Aspergillus re- 
strictus) which secretes an enzyme 
that breaks down the sugars and pro- 
tein complex of the germ. This is a 
mold not previously identified in 
grain, which develops very slowly, 
the speaker said. 

Wheat that is held at excessive 
moisture levels for several days and 
then is dried down will often become 
“sick” from this mold activity, Dr. 
Geddes pointed out. It is a factor of 
time, temperature and the previous 
history of the grain. 

Bradshaw Mintener, assistant sec- 
retary of health, education, and 
welfare, Washington, was unable to 
attend the convention because of the 
press of business in his department. 


Industry Personalities Speak 


A number of unscheduled and im- 
promptu talks were made by promi- 
nent industry members on Thursday 
afternoon. Among these speakers 
were James F. Bell, chairman of the 
finance committee of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; John Locke, presi- 
dent of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Robert Pease, newly elected 
president of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; M. F. Mulroy, 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, and Rogers Mor- 
ton, formerly active in Ballard & Bal- 
lard, Inc., Louisville, and later Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Bell was present when last 
the federation met in Minneapolis in 
1910, just 45 years ago. He reminisced 
briefly on some of the events of that 
time and expressed the hope that the 
wisdom of the new generation of 
millers will make the industry pros- 
per. Better techniques and better 
business methods are the prime needs 
of the industry today, he said. 

Mr. Pease and Mr. Mulroy ex- 
pressed optimism on the future of 
milling and said that the industry’s 
problems can be solved. Mr. Mulroy 
warned against the development of 
a sense of futility in the minds of 
millers, an attitude which he said can 
be a big handicap to such progress. 

Mr. Locke reported on the progress 
of Ala, the boulgour product (a 
cracked wheat) that his firm is pro- 
ducing on an experimental basis for 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in a test to learn if oriental markets 
for this wheat product can be de- 
veloped. Mr. Locke said that progress 
had been somewhat slow but that it 
was clearly evident from reports to 
date that consumers like the product. 

In a highly individual and humor- 
ous fashion, Mr. Morton, now a farm 
operator in Maryland, entertained the 
millers with stories of farming in the 
Kentucky hills as he learned of it 
through his early land owning ven- 
tures there. 


Grain Trade Relations Group 


Among the committee reports pre- 
sented to the convention was a de- 
scription of the activities of the new 

(Continued on page 16) 
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On the Scene at the Federation. . . 
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FEDERATION SCENES—Some of the over-300 registrants at the Millers City. (Center) Glenn G. Paxton, general counsel of the federation. (Right) At 


National Federation convention are shown at the desk. Left to right are John the registration desk are three members of the federation staff: Irene Jack- 
Sherlock, Millers National Federation; Philip I. Welk, Preston-Shaffer Milling son, Phyllis Austin and Marguerite Gifford of Chicago. Ruth Behneke, Wheat 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash., and Bruce Cottier, Bartlett & Co.—Grain, Kansas Flour Institute, Chicago, stands in the rear. 
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AT MNF MEETING—The young millers’ organization met during the Millers Mich., and Mark Heffelfinger, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, chair- 
National Federation convention to hear an address by Frank A. Yost, Hop- man of the luncheon. (Center) Robert M. Pease, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., MNF president. He is shown in the center in the Co., Denver. (Right) Howard W. Taylor, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
illustration at the left above, flanked by King Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, Seattle, visits with W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth, Texas. 





CLUBROOM RECEPTION—The Clubroom of The Northwestern Miller was Steen, MNF vice president and secretary, Frank A. Yost, MNF president, and 
the scene of a social hour which preceded the annual banquet. The illustra- Herman Fakler, MNF vice president at Washington. At the right, W. R. 
tion at the left shows three members of the Millers National Federation Heegaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, wields the bell which was 
adding their names to the milling publication’s historic guest book: Herman used to urge the millers on to the banquet. Again Mr. Yost is present. 
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Very little interest in immediate 
flour purchases was noted last week 
as prices generally held at high levels 
and buyers focused attention on prob- 
able new crop developments. 

Buyers, both in the Southwest and 
Northwest, were content to take fill- 
in supplies or order price-date-of- 
shipment flour. A decline resulted in 
moderate flour price reductions in the 
Southwest, but this did not stir up 
buying activity. Milling wheat held 
relatively firm while premiums on 
other types moved down sharply at 
Kansas City. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest av- 
eraged 34% of capacity, compared 
with 35% the previous week. Spring 
wheat mills sold an average of 49% 
of capacity, compared with 45% the 
week before, and in the central states 
sales were estimated at around 30% 
of capacity. 

Some discussions of new crop flour 
prices were reported in the Southwest 
last week, but apparently no sales 
developed. While harvesting will be 
underway shortly in the most south- 
ern areas, a new crop flour pricing 
basis usually doesn’t develop until 
several weeks later. 

Family flour trade was quiet, with 
shipments also lighter. Clears were 
tight, with prices steady in the South- 
west but stronger in the spring wheat 
area. 

USS. flour production averaged 88% 
of capacity, compared with 90% the 
week before and 89% a year ago. 
Production was about steady in the 
Southwest and in the central states, 
slightly larger in Northwest and in 
the Pacific Northwest but lighter at 
Buffalo. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour business last 
week continued in about the same 
pattern as in the previous week for 
spring wheat mills. Sales averaged 
49% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 45% the week before, 22% a 
year ago. 

Flour buyers continued to consider 
purchases with considerable caution, 
taking only fill-in lots or a carlot or 
two or switching to price-date-of- 
shipment buying as contracts ran out. 
Cash wheat premiums underwent 
another series of adjustments, and at 
the end of the week flour quotations 
were up 8@10¢. 

The attention of many buyers and 
millers was on new crop price de- 
velopments in the Southwest, where 
the new crop soon will be rolling to 
market. Dry weather in the spring 
wheat territory was the subject of 
market discussion, also, although the 
spring wheat market will continue to 
be dominated by the old crop supply 
situation for some time yet. 

Clear flour strengthened last week 
on better demand and a tightening 
of offerings attributed to lighter pro- 
duction. Quotations were up about 
10¢ sack. 

Family flour trade was quiet, with 
prices unchanged on nationally-ad- 


vertised brands. Shipments were sea-. 


sonally slack. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 93% of capacity last week, 
compared with 90% the previous 
week and 75% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 85% of capacity, compared with 
83% the week before and 84% a year 
ago. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Buyers Continue 
To Restrict Purchases 


Shipments of spring wheat flour 
averaged 87% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 89% the previous 
week. 

Quotations May 13, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.85@6 93, 
short patent $6.95@7 03, high gluten 
$7.40@7.43, first clear $5.85@653, 
whole wheat $6.65@6.85, family $6.88 
@7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour prices were 
only moderately affected by the re- 
cent plunge of the wheat market and 
their relative firmness held sales in 
the Southwest to a minimum again 
last week. During the period sales av- 
eraged 34% of capacity, against 35% 
the previous week and 32% a year 
ago. 

Bakers showed no desire to book 
any flour for old crop positions. The 
trend has been to p.ds. until new 
crop price levels can be determined. 
In the face of rather dire crop news 
on winter wheat, the baking indus- 
try merely was watching develop- 
ments. To a certain extent the mar- 
ket worked in the proper direction 
for buyers. The 107 sack decline, 
however, was not enough to arouse 
much interest. Cash premiums for 
wheat were shaved as much as 13¢ 
bu., but the decline was on ordinary 
and good milling wheat was down 
only 2¢ at the most. In addition, a 
squeeze in the basic May future held 
current wheat costs to unusually high 
levels and bakers would prefer to 
buy day to day until a new crop 
future will form the base for cash 
prices. 

There was some new crop flour 
price talk last week, but no sales 
were reported. Generally some early 
ripening wheat is cut in Texas in May 
and the harvest works into Oklahoma 
by June. Normally, however, a basis 
on which to sell new crop flour is not 
developed until late June or early 
July. 

Family flour directions continued 
light and new sales limited. Export 


demand was slow and mainly for 
Latin points. Clears were tight for 
May positions and demand fair to 
good. Trades were rather slow, and 
prices steady. 

Operations were around four days 
on the average with some mills able 
to run overtime due to numerous 
p.d.s. workings. The average smaller 
mill or independent, however, was 
having difficulty finding directions 
for four days. 

Quotations, May 16, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $620@6.25, standard 
95% patent $6 10@6 15, straight $6 05 
@6.10, established brands ot family 
flour $6 65@7.50, first clears $4854 
5.10, second clears $470@475, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.50@4 65. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales were 
very slow and mills continued filling 
old contracts. Prices fluctuated and 
closed 10¢ lower on family standard 
and 15c lower on bakery flour in all 
grades. Quotations, delivered Ok'a- 
homa points May 14: Carlots, family 
short patent £6 60@7, standard patent 
$6 10@6.30; bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.50@660, standard patent 
$6 40@650, straight grade $6354 
6 45. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
37%, compared with 40% the pre- 
ceding week and 33% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were slow to fair. 
Prices May 13 were down 5@10¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales were lim- 
ited the past week almost entirely 
to small orders on p.d.s. basis as more 
of the trade went on hand-to-mouth 
buying, waiting out the crop year 
or until prices break. Inquiry was 
light. Directions were fair with mills 
operating about four days. Outlook 
for the week ahead is slightly better. 
Family directions were moderate, 
under bakery @emands. Prices were 
down 5¢ the past week, due mostly 
to lower wheat options. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City, May 
16: Hard winter family short patent, 
in cottons, enriched, $6.70@6.80; bak- 
ers’ short patent, in papers, $6.15@ 
6 20; standard, $6.05@6.10. 

Salina: Demand for flour was quiet 
last week with prices slightly lower 

(Continued on page 22) 





Light Replacements 


Provide Only 


Trade in Blended Durum Products 


Quiet continued to prevail in the 
blended durum granular and semo- 
lina trade as buyers took only minor 
quantities for filling out nearby needs. 

Durum wheat prices remained sta- 
ble while hard wheats used for blend- 
ing fluctuated considerably. However, 
at the end of the period quotations on 
granular blends were about the same 
as at the end of the previous week, 
at $7.10 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. Top 
quality durum at Minneapolis held at 
$3.90 bu., with receipts light. 

According to eastern trade reports, 
sales of macaroni and noodle products 
remained slow last week, with the 
hoped for expansion in jobber re- 
placement buying showing no signs 
of getting underway. 

Looking to prospective durum sup- 
plies next crop year, trade sources 
estimate a possibly slightly larger 
acreage than indicated by the farm- 
ers’ intentions report issued in March. 
It is believed that seeding in Mon- 
tana and in other areas outside of 
the main durum area because of the 


diverted acres program has accounted 
for some increase. Seeding was ham- 
pered in the main area by wet weath- 
er, and no more planting is antici- 
pated now. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis May 13 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
ceudetheebeenetigees $3.70 @3.90 


60 Ib. . 
59 Ib. .. 
58 Ib. . 
57 Ib. . 
56 Ib. . 
55 Ib 
54 Ib. 
53 Ib. 
52 Ib. 
51 Ib. 


wins so els kink cataeee 2.75@3.10 
Bine e Gret 5 AGERE SO A 2.50@ 2.90 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

May 0-88.-..psieves 168,500 136,940 80 

Previous week .... 168,600 *122,103 72 

Teer QO 05 ocnsue 168,500 126,452 76 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1954-May 13, 1965........ 6,985,544 

July 1, 1953-Mayl4, 1964........ 7,465,962 
*Revised. 
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Bran Prices Slip 
As Millfeed Trade 


Pace Slows Down 


Bran was under more pressure last 
week, as over-all demand eased in 
most market centers. Shorts main- 
tained a firm position at Kansas City, 
although interest in middlings was off 
somewhat from recent weeks at Min- 
neapolis. Chicago reported a slower 
trading pace and softer market at the 
end of the week. 

Formula feed business was reported 
about steady to a shade better last 
week in the Northwest. 

The gains, where noted, were at- 
tributed to larger feed requirements 
of growing pigs, stepped up shipment 
of turkey feeds and some small up- 
turn in chick placements. 

On the whole, however, the volume 
of poultry feed business remains light 
in comparison with a year ago, with 
downturns in feed volume about fol- 
lowing the pattern of lighter place- 
ments of chicks in farm flocks. 

Recent reductions in ingredient 
prices have brought reductions in 
formula feed price lists, a factor 
which has encouraged dealers to hold 
off buying as long as possible because 
of expectations of further declines. 
Another factor which has contributed 
to slower trade is the apparent 
growth of accounts receivable, with 
many dealers having been forced to 
sharply curtail further credit. 

Production was stepped up at one 
Minneapolis plant with the filling out 
of a complete second shift. Others are 
on two shifts and in some cases three 
for some units, five days a week. 


Hesitancy on the part of poultry 
flock owners held feed sales to only 
a fair level in the Southwest last 
week. The fact that flocks are sharp- 
ly reduced in the area has kept egg 
feed sales from showing any satis- 
factory expansion this spring. The 
predicted shortage of layers and 
higher egg prices do not seem to en- 
tice many new feeders into the mar- 
ket, and the trade will have to await 
the inevitable consequences. 

Hog feed sales were moving in fair- 
ly good order, with some improve- 
ment shown in recent weeks. Cattle 
fatteners were going in good quanti- 
ties, but heavy moisture and good 
pasture have left little demand for 
range or dairy cattle feed. 


Turkey feed business is showing 
some modest improvement, and 
broiler feed seems to be moving in 
satisfactory volume. A number of sec- 
tions of the Southwest are off to a 
fairly good start on broilers this 
year. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,382 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 46,650 in 
the previous week and 42,316 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
2.196.023 tons as compared with 
2,083,545 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of honded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, May 3, 1955 (000’s omitted): 

















Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo ..... 255 406 
Afloat ......- 380 84 ‘* 
Canal ...cccoses 25 any 
ee SECT EET 200 85 233 
Totals .......- 860 169 406 233 
Previous week .. 256 : 406 350 
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Wheat futures showed mixed 
changes, with new crop deliveries at 
Kansas City and Chicago declining 
1%@2¢ bu., the Chicago May ad- 
vancing %¢ and Kansas City May 
declining 1%¢ bu. Minneapolis May 
gained 3%¢ bu., and deferred deliv- 
eries were down 2¢ and 254¢ bu. The 
week’s trading was marked by rather 
wide fluctuations in prices, based on 
new crop appraisals and on adjust- 
ments stemming out of the May de- 
livery situation. With terminal stocks 
relatively light, a large open interest 
in May remained. Cash wheat at 
Kansas City declined sharply as ordi- 
nary types headed for a delivery 
basis. Cash wheat premiums were off 
at Minneapolis, also. The govern- 
ment’s May crop report met with 
mixed reactions. It was given a mild- 
ly bearish interpretation because re- 
duction in the estimate was not as 
great as had been generally antici- 
pated. However, subsequent moisture 
in the Southwest was believed to have 
improved prospects somewhat, and a 
boost in final production could occur. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 16 were: Chicago—May $2.19@ 
2.19%, July $1.99%@%, September 
$2.00% @2.01, December $2.03% @ 5; 
Minneapolis May $2.48%, July 
$2.30%, September $2.22% @ 4%; Kan- 


sas City—May $2.33%, July $2.12@ 
2.12%, September $2.13%4, December 


$2.13%. 

The winter wheat crop is now es- 
timated at 653 million bushels. This 
is 9 million bushels less than the 
April 1 forecast and compares with 
791 million produced last year and 
867 million the 10-year (1944-53) av- 
erage. A decline in the winter wheat 
crop prospects in the central and 
southern Great Plains wheat area 
was partially offset by the improved 
prospects in Montana, Washington 
and Oregon and in the east north 
central states. 

Secretary Benson last week pro- 
claimed a national wheat marketing 
quota for 1956 wheat and a wheat 
acreage allotment of 55 million acres, 
the same as was in effect for 1955. 
Also, June 25 was set as the date 
for the national referendum among 
growers on whether or not quotas 
will be in effect. The support price 
level will be announced before the 
referendum. 

Exports of wheat and flour dropped 
sharply during April and are esti- 
mated at 16 million bushels. This is 
less than half the 33 million bushels 
reported for March and compares 
with 20.6 million for April, 1954. Ex- 
ports, July through April, totaled 
223 million bushels this season, com- 
pared with 172 million for the same 
months last season. 

Special “distress” price - support 
loans will be available for a tempo- 
rary period this summer for 1955- 
crop wheat in areas where regular 
storage facilities are not available 
and where wheat can be stored suc- 
cessfully either on the ground or in 
temporary structures during the sum- 
mer months. In general, provisions 
for making these special 1955-crop 
wheat loans are similar to those for 
1953 and 1954 crops. 


Cash Prices Drop 
Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 9.4 million bushels for the 
week ended May 12, compared with 
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Expiration of May Contract, 
Crop Appraisals Cause 
Mixed Wheat Price Changes 


8.6 million bushels the previous week 
and 7.3 million the comparable week 
a year ago. Minneapolis receipts of 
all classes of wheat totaled 1,414 
cars, 46% of which were for CCC. 
Duluth had 1,750 cars. The average 
protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.13% and 
the durum 11.70%. 


Cash wheat premiums were off 
3¢ bu. in all protein categories. At 
the close of the week ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring was quoted at the May 
price to 6¢ over, 11% protein at 2@8¢ 
over, 12% protein 5@13¢ over, 13% 
protein 16@26¢ over, 14% protein 
24@34¢ over, 15% protein 33@43¢ 
over, 16% protein 50@60¢ over. 

Durum wheat was quoted un- 
changed throughout the week, and 
demand continued to be narrow. Re- 
ceipts remained light. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 13 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


oe Ee es es oe $2.48% @2.54% 
po ey ree ee 2.50% @2.56% 
ASG. PemtG Kibo ce ccciesecs 2.53% @2.61% 
BSE. PROC cccciccccccevcss 2.64% @2.74% 
Seer, ONE” vwetuaesns etude 2.72% @2.82 
15% Proteim ...ccccccecccen 2.81% @2.91% 
16% Protein cheese . 2.98% @3.08% 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


CO DT sboes dct ieindoccececd sve 4¢ premium 
De Th. cb 040 ss aeedoredeegnevnece 2¢ premium 

PE vPowsbeviecsccuvogstoce 3¢ discount 
BT <wic we wes cbawew ps esnssgeior 8¢ discount 
DE 22 0b op ePpcotesboeso dues 13¢ discount 
4 dh. Me ELEEE LET ERE 18¢ discount 
> Serr irr te 23¢ discount 
i. Ws: coer tnde tients bene fence 28¢ discount 
_ | Serre. Ce eee 33¢ discount 
> RTT Sr ree 38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l¢ each 4%% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less. 


Premiums Break 


A sharp break in part of the pre- 
mium scale at Kansas City last week 
left only a 2¢ decline on milling 
grades of adequate to high protein. 
Declines were registered by the basic 
May future, as well, but strength 
in the wheat price structure re- 
appeared at the beginning of this 
week. A shortage of offerings and 
poor crop reports on the new winter 
wheat development were strength- 
ening factors which exerted influence 
after the weak spell. On May 16 the 
May future closed at $2.33%, against 
last week’s high of $2.37. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard premiums were 
10¢ over that day, compared with 
last week’s low of 8@9¢ over and 
18¢ over at the beginning of last 
week. For 12.5% protein the range 
was 15@35¢ over, compared with 
21@37¢ over a week ago and for 
14% 15@41¢, compared with 21@ 
43¢ over. Some mills were active 
buyers on the break in premiums late 
in the week, but generally buying 
was light, and mills tended to await 
outcome of the new crop. Receipts 
last week totaled 876 cars against 
861 in the previous week and 576 
a year ago. Of the week’s total 456 
cars were for CCC. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 13 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
© * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 




















May 9-13, *Previous May 10-14, May 11-15, May 12-18; 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 
EEE TLE 613,697 603,299 620,249 699,831 673,129 
WODEOOS none cs secetecccesscce 1,099,097 1,162,350 1,057,265 1,066,893 1,108,317 
BID 0956.00.90 cceebdebenancces 482,501 541,920 499,634 495,613 441,806 
Central and Southeast ......... 538,723 629,795 506,211 532,100 485,715 
North Pacific Coast ............ 291,378 251,950 323,487 282,920 263,465 
WOU via yin s hackupaaneta de 3,025,396 3,089,314 3,006,846 3,077,357 2,972,432 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 76 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, -——July 1 to. 
May 9-13, Previous May 10-14, May 11-15, May 12-18, May 14, May 14, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest ...... 85 83 84 84 81 29,859,653 31,126,549 
Southwest ....... 84 89 81 82 81 55,419,130 53,213,458 
PGS “S56 cepccs 101 114 111 108 96 24,057,003 22,753,451 
Central and Ss. E. 80 79 76 79 73 24,624,101 24,243,639 
N. Pacific Coast . 83 72 93 77 72 13,599,527 12,669,537 
Betas .ccscce 88 90 89 83 80 147,559,414 144,056,534 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Ftour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output __— tivity capacity output ._ tivity 
May 9-13 ...... 279,850 220,868 79 May 9-13 ....... 232,500 = 218,170 93 
Previous week .. 279,850 225,051 80 Previous week .. 232,500 °208,161 80 
Year ago ....... 279,850 235,663 84 Year ago ....... 252,500 189,886 75 
Two years ago .. 287.360 238,517 83 Two years ago .. 282,500 281,637 100 
Five-year average ....-......se0+ $3 Five-year average ......++++++.+++ 85 
Ten-year average ...........-sese+ 83 Ten-year average ......-+..seeeee- 80 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, In- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _— tivity 5-day week Flour % ac- 

eS : eee 1,021,350 878,229 86 capacity output tivity 
Previous week . .1,021,350 937,299 92 May 9-13 ....... 481,250 395,527 82 
Year ago ....... 1,021,350 $21,602 81 Previous week .. 481,250 *395,148 82 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 $28,376 81 Year a@O ...-.6: 487,250 430,363 89 
Five-year SVe@rTage .....+...ssec008 84 Two years ago .. 552,000 418,194 76 
Ten-year AVETAGE .....-...2ceseeee 84 Five-year Average .....+...seeeees 78 
Ten-year AVETABeS ..... cee ececccnee 76 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 


ng soren Fey Tennessee, Vir- Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
5-day a _— % ac- Washington Mills 
capacity outpu tivity a 
May 9-13 ....... 671,400 538,723 80 ae. cutout tivity 
Previous week .. 671,400 *529,795 79 Diner O-39 dcave oi 215,000 162,068 15 
Year ago ....... 671,400 506,211 76 Previous week .. 215,000 °153,215 71 
Two years ago .. 671,400 532,10 79 Year ago ......- 215,000 196,396 91 
Five-year average ....--.... + 73° «Two years ago .. 230,000 163,644 71 
Ten- VERT BVETAGS ...cccccsccceccecs 71 Five-year average ............+++. 83 
*Rex ised Ten-year average ........6e5e0eee 78 
BUFFALO “movines. 
5-day week Flour % ac- Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
capacity output tivity May 9-13 ....... 133,000 129,310 97 
May 9-13. ..cc0s 475,000 482,501 101 Previous week .. 133,000 98,735 *76 
Previous week .. 475,000 541,920 114 Year ago ....... 133,200 127,091 95 
Year ago ....... 459,500 499,634 ili Two years ago .. 122,000 119,256 Ws 
Two years ago .. 459,800 495,613 108 Five-year @VerTage .....-.eeeeeeees 88 
Five-yeur Average ........2+seee08 $1 Ten-year A@VCTAGE ......2seesceeds 81 
Ten-year AVeFrAGe .......-cescceces 97 *Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 13, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Dakota and Montana, inciuding Minneapolis, 


North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


7-—South vest*°——. -——Northwest*—,. -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


--Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


May 9-13 ..... 22,256 1,121,214 12,387 599,386 9,739 475,423 44,382 2,196,023 
Prev. week ....%23,537 $12,177 10,936 $46,650 

Two wks. ago .. 23,581 11,745 10,001 45,327 

BOEE 2 cccccccnce 21,409 1,057,523 11,254 580,429 9,653 445,593 42,316 2,083,545 
BOGS vc cececccees 21,605 1,080,211 13,827 680,273 9,248 453,153 44,680 2,213,637 
|” Se 22,443 1,109,402 13,479 653,112 8,416 440,113 44,338 2,202,627 
SUR coe ce cvcets 23,893 1,193,998 12,312 741,058 7,561 417,180 43,766 2,352,236 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.40% @2.79 


and Japan was in the market for 
eight full cargoes of western white 


No. 2 Dark and Hard PN cng 2.39% @2.78% wheat. All of this was reported done 
No. en ee % " , 

Ne. 4 Derk and Hard........ 2.37% @2.74% Overnight May 12. India also bought 
Be. 5 ROE «--:noxperesrt tee : HH} te some wheat, but the amount was 
Neo 3 Red |... settee, 232% @2.38% Uncertain. India usually comes in for 
No. 4 Red ...scctvcccveesses 2.31% @2.37% four cargoes and then takes about 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold for $2.69@2.70 bu. 
on May 16, with 13% protein quoted 
at 1¢ bu. premium, delivered Texas 
common points. Offerings were very 
limited, with buyers holding off for 
new crop wheat. Some early cutting 
of new wheat was reported. 

The export market was active from 
the middle of the week to the close 
in the Pacific Northwest. Formosa 
bought one cargo of hard red winters, 


half of that amount. Exporters are 
busy taking care of their old bookings 
and loading out wheat. The past cou- 
ple of months have been very good 
in the export field. A break in the 
weather, following a late wet spring, 
has created optimism for the growing 
winter wheat crop. Production will 
be down sharply as a result of the 
drastic acreage reductions, but the 
turn in the weather will provide an 
excellent per acre yield. 
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nual banquet, the industry personalities shown above appeared and were 
honored. (Left) Fred Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich., one of 
two men present at the 1910 Minneapolis meeting, and Ralph Sowden, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, honorary MNF member. (Center) 
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Elmer Reed, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; E. E. Kelley, Jr., American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago; Harry A. Bullis, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Paul Mar- 
shall, National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chicago; Frank A. Yost, Hopkins- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co., MNF president, and Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. At the right are Rep. W. H. Judd and Mr. Yost. 





MNF CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 12) 





grain trade relations committee by 
Atherton Bean, of the International 
Milling Co. This committee, Mr. Bean 
said, makes no public statements, 
keeps no minutes, bars no subject 
from discussion and makes no deci- 
sions. It is purely a discussion group 
seeking areas of agreement between 
the grain and flour industries. 

Representing the millers on the 
committee, in addition to Mr. Bean, 
are: Henry Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; Raymond 
Ramming, Iglehart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind.; John J. Vanier, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; G. S. 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Fred Lake, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver. 

The grain members are Carl Far- 
rington, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis; Aksel W. Nielson, West 
Central Co-operative Grain Co., 
Omaha; William Gregg, Morrison- 
Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co., Kansas 
City; Frank Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City; Robert 
Cargill, Victoria Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis; William Engel, Engel & Co., 
Chicago. 

The millfeed committee of the fed- 
eration, headed by chairman Lawson 
Cook, of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, held a meeting and 
heard the proposals of the special 
millfeed committee of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, headed by William 
G. Catron, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, which is studying the 
possibility of a millfeed futures mar- 
ket in Chicago. The federation group 
also discussed plans for a meeting 
with the new purchasing agents com- 
mittee of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. in Chicago May 25 
when a number of commodity groups 
will meet to discuss unified trading 
rules in feed ingredients. 

Gordon P. Boals, director of export 
programs for the federation, dis- 
cussed new factors in the export pic- 
ture affecting the miller. The com- 
plete text of his address will be found 
on page 20. 

Reporting for the federation com- 
mittee on agriculture, Don A. Stev- 
ens, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
chairman of the group, said that 
there has been an improved climate 
for the milling industry in Washing- 
ton since the advent of the present 
administration, a substantial part of 
which he ascribed to the growth in 
cabinet stature of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to more closely approxi- 


mate that of the State Department 
head. 

To this condition he attributed the 
development of General Regulation 
262, which subsidizes the sale of flour 
and’ wheat outside the International 
Wheat Agreement, and which he de- 
scribed as of great benefit to the 
milling industry. Previous efforts to 
obtain such assistance had failed, he 
pointed out. 

Although supporting the aims and 
purposes of Public Law 480 which 
fosters the sale of U.S. agricultural 
surpluses for foreign currencies, Mr. 
Stevens said that he did not expect 
very much from this law in the way 
of increased flour exports, because 
the countries involved are generally 
too poor economically to be good 
flour buyers. 


WFTI Budget Increased 

In reviewing the accomplishments 
of the Wheat Flour Institute during 
the past year, J. Allan Mactier, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, chairman of the WFI com- 
mittee of the federation, said the in- 
stitute’s budget had been increased 
by -$32,000 to a total of $210,000. 

“We are well aware of the purpose 
of the Wheat Flour Institute,” Mr. 
Mactier said. “Of two reasons why 
the federation finances the program, 
the first is a belief that, over the 
years, such a program can slow or 
even halt the downtrend of per capita 
flour consumption. 

“Second, there is a conviction that 
an industry which exists by reason 
of the nutritional needs of a nation 
shares in the responsibility of all 
food producers for public health so 
dependent on food.” 

Referring to the expenditures of 
other food industries to increase con- 
sumer demand for their products, the 
speaker said that to him those facts 
were not pertinent: “We didn’t have 
the money in the past, we don’t have 
it now. We’re doing the best we can 
on $210,000. We're proud of our ef- 
forts. 

“It isn’t how much you spend, it’s 
how you spend it. We have no faith 
in the mass outpouring of money... 
we have some doubts that any sum 
we can raise and spend in advertising 
could materially increase the effect 
achieved by some millers and the 
baking industry.” 

“The basic fact remains—you still 
can’t make a sandwich without 
bread—there are 90 million sand- 
wiches eaten every day— you must 
admit that the sandwich takes a good 
share of the 40 million loaves of bread 
sold every day.” 

He said during the four years the 


campaign has been going, it has been 
accepted as the single biggest all 
foods storewide grocery and restau- 
rant promotion in the history of food 
merchandising. 

“In National Sandwich Month we 
recognize that the sandwich is the 
king of food. Each year the promo- 
tion gets bigger,” he concluded. 

At the beginning of his address, 
Mr. Mactier introduced the members 


of the Wheat Flour Institute com- 
mittee: “Mr. Yost; Harold Regier, 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 


Co.; G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Earl Cross, West- 
ern Star Mill, Salina, Kansas; James 
L. Rankin, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Robert Harris, Harris Mil- 
ling Co., Owosso, Mich.; John Tatam, 
International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and W. R. Heegaard, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

A review of the growth of Khapra 
beetle infestation was given by 
George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., which disclosed that a quaran- 
tine alone is not an effective control 
measure, and eradication of the in- 
sect pest can be a tremendously ex- 
pensive undertaking. 

The pest is spreading in spite of 
the quarantine, Mr. Wagner said. 

It has been found, particularly in 
the wheat growing areas north of 
Sacramento, California. 

The pest is closely related to the 
carpet beetle which has been estab- 
lished in the U.S. for a long period 
of time. The larva is approximately 
% in. in length while the adult is 
only 1/16 in. 

It is distributed to uninfested prop- 
erty by practically all types of dried 
stored products of both animal and 
plant origin. Bagging materials have 
been listed as regulated articles and 
cannot be moved from designated in- 
fested premises without proper certi- 
fication. It is said to have been spread 
by attachment to clothing of individ- 
uals who have been in an infested 
warehouse. 

The smaller mills and warehouses 
have been enveloped in a polyethylene 
sheath and successfully fumigated 
with 4 Ib. methyl bromide per 1,000 
cu. ft. of enclosed space. However, 
numerous specimens were found under 
debris within 50 ft. of the outside 
walls on the exterior subsequent to 
the fumigation. In this case, the 
areas surrounding the building to the 
extent of 50 ft. were sprayed with 
‘“Malathion” to kill those which had 
migrated from the building apparent- 
ly to find habitats for pupation. 

The speaker compared the threat 
to the corn borer: “Even after ap- 


proximately 44 years since the corn 
borer became established in the U.S., 
14 states still have quarantine against 
this pest and even though it is prac- 
tically universally distributed within 
our continental limits. 

“I have no sympathy with the 
theory it will not become established 
in the northern part of the U.S. The 
temperatures in masses of bulk grain 
in Duluth, Minnesota cannot be re- 
duced below 70° regardless of the 
atmospheric temperature. The tem- 
peratures of our mills vary from 70 
to 90°. Therefore it can become uni- 
versally distributed if we depend upon 
quarantine alone.” 

Mr. Wagner suggested the milling 
industry appoint a committee to act 
with similar committees from other 
affected industries such as bags and 
bagging, formula feed _ industries, 
cotton seed, meal and cake industries, 
dried fruit industries, to meet with 
representatives of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“The combined committee should 
consider facts as presented by its 
own technicians and those of the 
department of agriculture. Considera- 
tion should be given to an exter- 
mination program correlated with 
the quarantine now in effect. Com- 
petent authorities estimate our popu- 
lation will have increased to a degree 
where surplus of food supplies will 
no longer exist probably before this 
present century expires.’ Mr. Wagner 
warned against ignoring an extermi- 
nation program. 

Another voice stressing the value 
of cooperation between the bread- 
stuffs industries for a greater con 
sumption was that of E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., Chicago. 

Mr. Kelley paid tribute to the MNF 
and the Wheat Flour Institute for 


(Continued on page 25) 





SPRING WHEAT AREA 
NEEDS RAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS — Rain is badly 
needed in parts of North Dakota, and 
a good general rain wou!d be wel- 
come in other sections of the spring 
wheat belt, also, the Occident Ele- 
vator crop report of May 17 states. 

Heavy winds swept through the 
territory last week, but damage ap- 
peared to be limited, although there 
were a few reports of soil blowing. 
Precipitation was light. Growth of 
wheat was limited, but fields look 
uniform with good color and root 
growth, Occident adds. 
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“Not by bread alone —" 


You know yourself there's a good deal more 
fo keeping a home and a family happy than just paying the bills. 


It’s doing things together 


Piling into the car for a day’s outing .. . raking 
leaves on an autumn afternoon .. . having a bar- 
becue in your own backyard. 

Going to worship together every week is an- 
other of the good things in life which are best 
shared. Think back over the years. Remember 
when you were a youngster, how important and 
grown-up you felt walking into your church or 


synagogue with your folks. It was a nice feeling, 
wasn’t it? Surely you want to do as well for your 
family, this week. 

Without even trying, you'll provide a pattern, 
a foundation, a way of living, that will guide the 
lives of your children years from now. And if theirs 
is a happy life, what warmer tribute could you 
have ? 





He restoreth your soul... ay Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC 
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RUSSIAN FLOUR—Russia cannot 
hope for an export trade in flour un- 


der almost any circumstances, re- 
marks the St. Petersburg Novosti, a 
newspaper. Flour at home is always 
dearer than abroad. Were there not a 
duty of 30 kopeks per pood, foreign 
flour might actually make its way 
into Russia. In Finland, foreign flour 
actually cuts badly into the trade. 
America is the cause—by getting big 
prices at home for high grade flours, 
and dumping her cheaper qualities 
elsewhere, regardless of the cost; and, 
what is worse, these lower . grade 
flours are frequently sold in Europe 
below the price of the wheat in 
America. Russia makes but little of 
the complicated machinery now re- 
quired in mills, and what she needs 
must be brought in under heavy 
duties from other countries. Another 
cause is the dearness of fuel and the 
prices for imported coal. Another rea- 
son is the difficulty of procuring jute 
sacks necessary for exporting flour. 
On the whole the export trade cannot 
be worked to advantage, and it seems 
useless to try it seriously. The use of 
wheat flour at home is small owing 
to its high price but if this could be 
reduced, then there is a brighter out- 
look for our millers without regard 
to export business.—From the Lon- 
don Corn Circular 50 years ago. 


WHY 15-B? It has been known for 
more than 30 years that wheat stem 
rust is composed of many parasiti- 
cally different strains known as 
physiologic races. As time went on 
it was found that certain of these 
races dwindled or died out, while 
others took their place. What would 
happen to the race population when 
wheat varieties came to be grown 
that were resistant to all the races in 
a given area? This was a question 
that many asked but no one could 
give the answer because before the 
experiment could be tried, suitable 
varieties had to breed. Finally it was 
tried at the same time in Kenya 
Colony, Australia and North America. 

The answer came first from Kenya 
and Australia where varieties that 
had been grown only from two to 
four years began to show rust infec- 
tion. In nearly all cases, the new rust 
appeared to be not a néw race but a 
substrain of an old race. In North 
America, we had to wait longer for 
the answer because our rust resistant 
wheats were virtually free from rust 
during the period 1939-1949. But 
when they began to rust, in 1950, the 
new rust turned out to be a substrain 
of race 15, which is the reason why 
this rust is called race 15-B. 

The new strains of stem rust, for- 
tunately as yet quite scarce, that can 
attack the new wheat Selkirk are 
also substrains of races known in past 
years; one substrain of race 12, one 
of race 15-B and two of race 29. How 
nature produces these strains is not 
known. Possibly by the process of 
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EXCLUSIVE CLUB ORGANIZED 


An event of historical significance at the 53rd annual convention of the 
Millers National Federation in Minneapolis, May 12-13, was the organization 
of what is to be known as the Gaveleers Club, membership in which is re- 
stricted to former presidents of the federation. Howard W. Files of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is announced as first president of this exclusive group. 
John L. Locke of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, is treasurer. Dues 
will not be provided for in the rules of the club, which have not yet been 
written—and may never be. Mr. Files, Mr. Locke, Ralph C. Sowden of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and William P. Bomar of the 
Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth, Texas, are among the founding members. No other 
persons attending the convention were able to meet the exacting membership 


qualifications. 





mutation which involves very slight 
but permanent changes in an or- 
ganism.—Dr. T. Johnson, Winnipeg 
Plant Pathology Laboratory, Cana- 
dian Department of Agriculture. 


THANK-YOU NOTE — President 
Eisenhower has asked Congress to 
vote $3,530,000,000 for “foreign aid’ 
in the next fiscal year. Congress, it 
is said, will cut this appropriation be- 
fore approving it. Whatever reduction 
may be ordered by the legislators, the 
balance will be a handsome sum of 
«money. The size of it will be a re- 
minder to the world of the extraor- 
dinary generosity shown by the U.S., 
meaning the American taxpayer, in 
the decade since the second world 
war ended. 

In that period the American 
treasury has made gifts to foreign 
countries totaling well over $50 bil- 
lion. The amount is more than the 
aggregate of Canada’s federal bud- 
gets in the same time. It is equivalent 
to much more than $1,000 for every 
American family. The money has been 
given away, in cash or supplies, with- 
out expectation of repayment. There 
is no parallel in history for this out- 
pouring of goodwill and kindness. 

It is true that some of the main 
recipients of American aid suffered 


more during the war, in the loss of 
both manpower and material wealth, 
than the U.S. It is true also that the 
Americans, in sharing their wealth, 
are investing in security for their 
own country. This fact does not di- 
minish the luster of their action. To 
call it enlightened selfishness in no 
way detracts from the magnificence 
of what they have done. The plain 
fact is that they have given away 
$50 billion to help other people, as 
well as themselves, to be free and 
prosperous. 

How long Congress may continue 
to vote “foreign aid” on the present 
scale is an open question. There is un- 
doubtedly a feeling among members 
of both House and Senate that the 
beneficiaries, however deserving and 
thankful, have come to look upon 
Washington as a kind of cornucopia 
from which all blessings flow ad lib 
and ad infinitum. It will be unfor- 
tunate if a sense of irritation ever 
leads Congress to cut off the aid that 
is contributing to security and prog- 
ress. Meanwhile, every citizen of the 
free world should congratulate the 
American taxpayer for this plain 
goodness of heart; and every Cana- 
dian should feel abashed at not hav- 
ing done so well.—Globe and Mail, 
Toronto. 





“The way some of these millers worries,’ said Old Dad 
P . Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 










Mills, “about there bein’ more’n 
enough mills to make all the flour 


needed seems to me to be 
a heap like takin’ on be- 


x D\, cause there’s a lot of ocean 
My 


that ain’t used regular by 
ships. This here mill, now, 
I allow ain’t ever been run a 
night in sixty years an’ yet 


it’s aided an’ abetted three genera- 
tions of Fetchits to get along some- 

how, an’ as near as I can make out there 
ain’t no cause to worry but what Young Bill will run it 


along pretty much the same as the rest of us has less’n may- 


be he builds a bigger one.” 
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A MINER MILLER—A mining en- 
gineer who “got tired of it all” has 
found a new way of life in an 18th 
century flour mill. 

Jack Clinger and his wife—‘who 
never worked a day before in her 
life’—are producing old-time buck- 
wheat flour, cracked wheat, oatmeal 
and other flours that colonial home- 
makers used to make. 

And all nine of the Clingers’ flour 
products, packaged in two- and five- 
pound old-fashioned bags, are finding 
ready takers in food specialty stores 
that cater to modern day connois- 
seurs or people who just like good 
eating. 

Their base of operations is the Byrd 
Mill, about 100 miles from Washing- 
ton and eight miles from the nearest 
town of Louisa on the South Anna 
River in Virginia. Patrick Henry was 
one of its early patrons. 

The South Anna isn’t really a river. 
It’s a creek that sometimes runs dry. 
But, just as it did when the mill was 
built in 1740, the Anna provides 
enough water to turn the big mill 
wheel. 

When Clinger took over about two 
years ago, most of his business was 
“custom grinding’ corn meal and 
flour for local farmers. 

Now he turns out about 35,000 Ib. 
products a month—equal to about one 
day’s output of big competitors—and 
serves about 100 retail stores from 
New York to San Francisco.—New- 
ark Evening News. 
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It has been said many times that 
bread is the staff of life, and flour, of 
course, is still the principal ingre- 
dinet of bread. Milling is the oldest 
profession in the world and one in 
which many fortunes have been made. 
—From a progress report published 
by a western Canadian milling com- 
pany. 
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OVEN GLOVE—When the jute in- 
dustry lost the yeast bag trade to 
paper, bakers lost a valuable piece of 
equipment. The British Baking In- 
dustries Research Assn. asked the 
Jute Research Assn. in Dundee to 
produce a heat-resisting oven glove. 

It was a simple problem for jute 
research. Knowing the natural heat- 
resisting qualities of jute they sim- 
ply inserted a layer of fat-defying 
material between two layers of ordi- 
nary untreated jute cloth. 

This has proved entirely success- 
ful and all bakers have to do now 
is work out their own design for the 
gloves to be manufactured. 

The amount of cloth required for 
gloves will be negligible, and will not 
compensate for the loss of the yeast 
bag trade, but the research -job has 
given the jute industry an opportu- 
nity to prove its willingness to co- 
cperate with any industry in finding 
new uses and improved methods for 
jute. — Bakers National Association 
Review, London. 
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THE FEDERATION IN PROSPECT 


OMETHING was said on this page a week ago 
S of the illustrious traditions, purposes and 
philosophies of the Millers National Federation. 
These reflections were labelled “The Federation in 
Retrospect.” It is time now for a revision of the 
caption, in the light of such vigorous expectations 
and continuing purposes as those which were re- 
stated and amplified at the fifty-third annual con- 
vention of the federation held last week in Minne- 
apolis. There was no more looking backward, at 
this fraternal gathering, than is needful in chart- 
ing a future. The federation’s eye clearly was 
more prospective than retrospective. 

The flour milling industry, to those who know 
it well enough, discloses itself as something closely 
resembling a culture. It is truly an aristocrat 
among industries. This is due mainly to its excep- 
tional personnel, but it is a fact rooted also in 
the circumstance that it is associated with man’s 
basic foodstuff and touches social and spiritual 
aspects of human life that reach far beyond the 
marketplace. 

The industry is old but not moribund. This is 
manifest in the personnel, which is characterized 
by a sort of perennial youth, and in its small turn- 
over. Defections from the ranks of millers—the 
word used, it should be noted, is not “mills’—is 
occasioned by little else than death, and the great 
millers live on long after death, in tradition and in 
influence, and in precept acceptable to succeeding 
generations. The large number of young men in 
attendance at Minneapolis brought forth admiring 
and gratified comment; and this, indeed, has been 
the case at all the conventions of recent years. 
Some millers’ sons may not become millers, but 
would it not be possible to say that there is no 
miller who definitely, on family or business policy, 
does not raise his boy to be a miller? 

The industry has age, but is not weary of well- 
doing. It has not lost the will to attack its prob- 
lems, old and new, and has not grown callous of its 
public responsibilities. This was made evident 
anew in the convention discussions of pure food, 
better bread, better nutrition, guileless measures 
and weights, integrity in merchandising, and a 
philosophy of foreign trading that encompasses 
understanding of the needs and aspirations of 
A general concern for national se- 
curity and world peace was implicit in the arrange- 
ment for such a spotlight convention speaker as 
Congressman Judd of Minnesota 

There may be millers who do not open their 
offices with a word of morning prayer, but there 
could have been few of those present at the open- 
ing session of the convention who did not recog- 
nize the propriety and significance of the invoca- 
tion. Mr. Yost, the federation’s president, is not 
among those leaders of industry who suppose that 
they and their associates are beyond the reach or 
the need of divine guidance; nor does he rely con- 
ventionally upon a local clergyman impressed for 
such service. The federation has been blessed at 
its deliberations by more than one distinguished 
man of the cloth, but never more effectively and 
appropriately than through the opening prayer of 
its own presiding officer. 

Ever since the first basket of meal came from 
the first commercialized millstone, flour millers 
have been complaining about business. Declining 
consumption adds to this woe, but neither the 
shrinking market nor the contracting establish- 
ment of milling has been able to persuade most 
millers that they are not still in a good business. 
There are compensations to be had in it, personal 
if not otherwise, which can be had from few other 
occupations. Flour milling is a highly respected-— 
and respectable—business. In this dimension it 
will not grow less, and this is an important part 
of the industry prospect. Another portion is the 
indisputable fact that the world, with its multi- 
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plying appetite, must be fed. Man has found no 
better food than bread, and he will not cease to 
hunger for it. 

It is in the milling tradition—as attested by 
song and story—that millers are jolly. There is 
nothing in the industry’s prospect to confound 
this, and if a contrary and less sanguine view was 
taken by any who attended the Minneapolis con- 
vention, it was not made evident on the speakers’ 
rostrum or in the assemblages. Nor was it evident 
in the deportment of those who came to Minne- 
apolis for the first federation convention held here 
in nearly half a century. There is no harm, within 
certain judicious limits, in mixing fun with busi- 
ness, and in keeping with the best though not the 
most extravagant precedents of past, the Minne- 
apolis convention was fun. It is highly gratifying 
to the Miller Publishing Co. that a part of this 
fun could have been provided in a brief adjourn- 
ment to The Northwestern Miller’s new suburban 
home. The red carpet was out to honored and 
cherished guests, and, the latchstring is still out. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD AND BUYING POWER 


HAT there wouldn’t be surplus wheat if 

hungry people around the world had money 
to buy it is a simple theory that gains ready 
assent. But W. G. Malaher of the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., gives the assumption an unusual examina- 
tion in a company bulletin to the trade, from 
which the following is quoted: 

“The statement so frequently heard that there 
is, today, no overall wheat surplus would be essen- 
tially true if it were suddenly possible to dispose 
of all the wheat on the North American continent 
to people in other parts of the world who are 
anxious and willing to consume it but who, unfor- 
tunately, do not have the means to procure it. As 
long as wheat production remains at a fairly high 
level, however, and as long as it is not possible to 
expand export markets for wheat to any extent, 
there will be problems of surplus. 

“The question is often asked: ‘Is there not 
some way of increasing the utilization of wheat 
at home, particularly as human food?’ Those who 
are concerned tell us that, under present condi- 
tions, the chances are slight. They point out that 
a substantial reduction in price is necessary to 
move even a relatively small additional quantity 
of wheat for human food, and that at any given 
time, the ‘price effect’ is of minor importance, in 
relation to the quantity of wheat consumed as 
food on the North American continent. Another 
interesting point brought out in various studies 
which have been made shows that people with 
very low incomes and low standards of living have 
a tendency to increase their consumption of wheat 
for food when incomes rise. However, at higher 
income levels, the reverse situation appears to be 
the case. In other words, beyond a certain point, 
further increases in income are accompanied by 
decreases in wheat consumption. The fact that 
the standard of living has reached a fairly high 
level on this continent, therefore, is probably a 
partial explanation for the steady decline in the 
per capita consumption of wheat in both the US. 
and Canada since the turn of the century.” 

Just where logic leads us from here is hard to 
say, but we can be sure of one thing: we still have 
the surplus. 
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THE PROOF IS IN THE PUDDING 
The proof of the pudding is the eating. 


—Cervantes, “Don Quixote” 


I sometimes wonder what the vintners buy 
that’s half so precious as the stuff they sell. 


-——Omar Khayyam, “The Rubaiyat”’ 


LD are these quotations, and ancient is the 

bread problem to which, by some stretching 
of the imagination, they can be made at least 
fancifully to relate. A speaker at the recent con- 
vention of the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors invoked the ancient problem of why 
the bread made from our good wheat does not in- 
spire greater consumption, and at the same time 
raised the question—perhaps not too seriously— 
of whether or not we should make bread from 
the wheat we customarily ship abroad, and export 
the kind we keep for the use of the domestic 
baker. The speaker, James S. Schonberg of the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., said on these points: 


“Since the close of the war foreign consumers 
have used more U.S. wheat than ever before. The 
end products which they make from our wheat 
are the same as in this country—bread and sweet 
goods. Have you talked with friends who have 
returned from trips to Europe? They all say the 
same about European bread and rolls. It is part 
of the regular diet-—-you don’t have to toast the 
bread; you eat it as is for breakfast. Toast in 
this country sells a lot of electrical appliances for 
industry. One of my friends returning from 
Europe by plane tells of a fellow traveller bring- 
ing back a suitcase of rolls to show friends the 
tastiness of the foreign product. I see on the 
Chicago Board of Trade men carrying home loaves 
of Mrs. So-and-So’s bread of special quality, and 
there are others like my miller friend who tells 
of carrying home his favorite bread from a res- 
taurant when he eats out. All of us eat more 
wheat when we get the tasty fresh rolls. Can we 
do something about the flavor of our store bread? 
Its healthfulness is watched carefully by the 
chemists, but the flavor may be lacking as com- 
pared with ‘the bread that Mother used to bake.’ 

“Farmers grow the kind of wheat the bakers 
want. They grow this in addition to the wheat 
grown for Uncle Sam, which he buys and stores. 
Bakers readily pay 50¢ a bushel more than ordi- 
nary wheat for special kinds of wheat necessary 
for their style of mixing in the preparation of 
making bread. This is wheat of strong protein 
content. Agricultural colleges and crop improve- 
ment associations in their educational programs 
have encouraged farmers to produce these va- 
rieties of wheat. The baking trade wants more 
of it. It conforms to the standards set by the 
consumers of the final product. This is not the 
kind of wheat which we ship to our foreign friends 
—they buy the wheat of ordinary grade, much 
of which our millers reject in production of flour 
for domestic distribution.” 

Does the quotation from Khayyam seem ir- 
relevant here? Well, stretch it to suggest merely 
that perhaps we sell the wrong wheat to foreign 
countries, and that if we were to make it up 
into bread here at home more of our crop would 
go into domestic consumption, judging from the 
popularity of foreign bread made from such wheat. 
But here another question arises—that old one of 
taste appeal, the pudding proof—which suggests 
that it isn’t wholly a matter of the kind of wheat, 
but of what the baker does with it when he takes 
it from his bin in the form of flour. Mr. Schon- 
berg’s anxiety, at any rate, goes far enough to 
lead him to this question: “Is there room for an 
educational program to eat more bread of a dif- 
ferent texture and flavor?” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of an address 
presented by Mr. Boals before the 
annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation in Minneapolis 
May 13. Mr. Boals, a former U.S. 
government official, is director of 
the federation’s export program and 
his report details the activity leading 
to improved sales for American ex- 
port millers. Canadian Review and 
Foreign Commentary will be resumed 
in the next issue. Current Canadian 
and overseas news appear on other 
pages of this issue, 

¥ ¥ 


Three years ago when the export 
program started, U.S. flour exporters 
were very much like General Mc- 
Arthur in Korea who was forced to 
stop at the 38th parallel. Exports 
were in a strait jacket, being only 
possible under the International 
Wheat Agreement to a restricted 
number of countries or areas and 
limited quotas in most markets. Un- 
der such conditions, market promo- 
tion was about the last thing an ex- 
porter thought about. 

The first job we faced was to 
bring some flexibility into the flour 
export program and restore more 
normal market and competitive con- 
ditions. This was done in two im- 
portant ways: (1) more adequate im- 
port quotas for wheat agreement 
flour countries in the revised agree- 
ment which was negotiated in early 
1953; and (2) a non-IWA export 
program which permitted the U.S. to 
be generally competitive with a sub- 
sidy program in most. areas outside 
the TWA as well as under it. This 
program became effective in Decem- 
ber, 1953. and as a result, the US. 
is no longer forced to sit on the 
sidelines. 

While these export programs were 
being developed, however, to permit 
better access to world markets, some- 
thing was happening to many of 
those markets. That is the other side 
of the picture and it is often over- 
looked. The total world trade in 
flour has declined in each of the 
past four years. The decline has been 
due to a variety of reasons. In some 
cases it results from increased local 
wheat or other food grain production; 
in others, to declining per capita con- 
sumption, and elsewhere to the con. 
struction of local mills. Lack of 
foreign exchange, notably dollars, 
along with many types of trade 
barriers and expanding shipments 
from a growing number of miscel- 
laneous exporters have also been fac- 
tors in limiting certain markets for 
the US. 

When account is taken of these 
various factors operating in the world 
situation in recent years, it is quite 
understandable that the U.S. did not 
show sudden big gains in annual 
flour exports after getting more com- 
petitive export programs or success- 
ful'y overcoming many trade pro! 
lems for specific countries. Without 
such programs, however, along with 
activities to deal with many individu- 
al country problems, there is no ques- 
tion about the further declines in 
U.S exports that would have taken 
place. The improved export programs 
effective for part of 1953 and during 
1954, together with other current 
activities, certainly added several 
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million hundredweight to U.S. flour 
exports over the level that would 
have prevailed in the absence of such 
programs. 

New Foreign Mills 

Among other activities, especially 
during the past year or so have been 
the efforts regarding the growing 
problem of the building of new flour 
mills in importing countries. Mill 
promoters, it appears, have been do- 
ing more traveling than many flour 
exporters in recent years. In order to 
handle numerous inquiries for fac- 
tual information about factors to 
be considered in regard to the flour 
milling industry in the world today 
a special booklet was prepared and 
published in December, 1953. It was 
called “Flour Milling in Importing 
Countries” and it included Spanish 
and French translations. A supple- 
mental statement on “Costs of Mill 
Construction and Operation” was also 
prepared with the assistance of vari- 
ous industry representatives familiar 
with such costs. 

The booklet and cost statement 
have been in considerable demand 
and widely circulated. ‘They have 
helped to supply a great need for 
information in many countries and 
particularly where a sincere effort 
is being made to consider whether 
or not a flour mill will promote gen- 
eral welfare and become an economic 
asset or liability. Only a few days 
ago I received an urgent request for 
enough copies to place in the hands 
of each cabinet minister in a foreign 
country where a new large flour mill 
is presently being proposed. 

Without the special efforts made 
to encourage a more careful analysis 
and review of proposed new mill 
projects there is no doubt but that 
at least a half dozen additional! mills 
in important markets would now be 
under construction. Mills in some 
of these countries may still be built 
for other than economic reasons but 
most of the projects appear to have 
been indefinitely postponed or aban- 
doned after they were re-examined 
from an economic and general wel- 
fare point of view. 

During these past three years a 
large number of country trade prob- 
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lems or developments also have 
called for special attention and ac- 
tion. They have involved a wide range 
of problems or items as well as coun- 
tries. To try to list or describe all of 
them would require another discus- 
sion or special article as the num- 
ber now exceeds 100; e.g., the ex- 
change tax in the Philippines, in- 
creased flour import duties in Co- 
lombia and many other countries, 
import controls in the Netherlands, 
United Nations’ flour procurement 
procedures, dollar exchange controls 
in numerous places, ete. Fortunate’y, 
it has been possible to obtain favor- 
able results in a large number of 
cases—others and especially those in- 
volving intergovernmental consulta- 
tions or representation have had to 
move through channels which re- 
quires considerable time. Such efforts 
are primarily designed to protect or 
facilitate existing trade so the re- 
sults are often obscured when trade 
carries on about as usual. 


Future Outlook 


On one side of the road I see a 
continuation of the day to day coun- 
try or operating program problems— 
much like trees in a forest. They are 
sufficiently numerous and changing 
that we could spend all our time, and 
usefully from an industry point of 
view, in looking and working on this 
side of the road. It is primarily a 
“trouble shooting” activity and with 
U.S. exports currently moving to 
nearly 100 countries or areas of the 
world, it is a very important part of 
any program operation. 

On the other side of the road we 
have quite a different view. It is like 
open undeve'oped land nearby with 
undeveloped foothills and mountains 
in the distance. It is this side of the 
road that I have been examining 
rather closely on the recent trips I 
have made to many of the countries 
in Asia and South America. It is 
the view of market development pos- 
sibilities for flour and other wheat 
products. There is no question about 
market possibilities being there 
the issue today is how do we 
reach them and how much time, 
effort and expense should be devoted 
to doing the necessary developing 
and promoting. 


Public Law 480 


It was premature to do much about 
longer-time market development un- 
til we had some of the basic tools 
to work with such as more competi- 
tive pricing. Now we not only have 
these tools but the 83rd Congress 
made available some new “equip- 
ment” especially designed to encour- 
age commodity groups such as the 
milling industry to do more market 
exploring and promotion work. It was 
embodied in the “Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 
1954” which is more commonly re- 
ferred to as Public Law 480. 

This act authorizes the sale of 
U.S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for foreign currency under cer- 
tain prescribed conditions. While this 
provision shou’d assist sales of flour 
in some markets, particularly those 
experiencing dollar exchange p1'0b- 
lems and which in turn restrict or 
control imports, it is the designated 
uses of foreign currency that make 
the act a most unusual one. The first 
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indicated use, i.e., Section 104(a) 
reads as follows: “To help develop 
new markets for U.S. agricultural 
products on a mutually benefiting 
basis.” 

Practically every agreement nego- 
tiated reserves a part of the local 
currency proceeds for market de- 
velopment purposes. When shipments 
are made against the agreements be- 
ing negotiated in the current fiscal 
year alone, the fund of local cur- 
rency available for market develop- 
ment will total several millions of 
dollars. 

This new program permits our in- 
dustry to carry out or assist with 
extensive promotional work in many 
markets around the world and at 
very little cost. The Foreign Agri- 
cu'’tural Service, the agency respon- 
sible for handling the program, is 
very much interested in the effective 
Gevelopment of new market possi- 
bilities and it has expressed its de- 
sire to work closely with commodity 
groups. The trade missions last spring 
and the joint survey trips to Asia 
and South America with representa- 
tives of FAS have been primarily de- 
voted to exploving possibilities for 
market promotion, especially for 
wheat products. We examined the 
present consumption position in each 
country visited and considered types 
of market development projects that 
might be carried out with the use 
of local currencies. 

Basic Facts 

Here are some very basic facts 
about our findings that I would like 
to emphasize. The population in the 
principal markets of Asia and South 
America exceeds 800 million or about 
one third of the present world popu- 
lation and it represents over one 
half the peoples living in the free 
world. Furthermore, the annual pop- 
ulation gains in Asia alone exceed 
20 million persons. Unlike the USS., 
the population factor in these mar- 
kets of the world means a constant- 
ly expanding demand for cereal prod- 
ucts as they usually make up from 
50 to as much as 80 or 90% of the 
food diet. 

Many of these people are being in- 
troduced to wheat products for the 
first time. It is hard to believe that 
in the middle of the 20th century 
there are still tens of millions of 
people who know little or nothing 
about wheat products, yet lack ade- 
quate food. I have watched many 
adults as well as children try wheat 
products for the first time and I as- 
sure you that it is an interesting ex- 
perience. In Japan, for example, I 
attended a demonstration last fall 
that was put on by the division of 
nutrition in the Ministry of Public 
Health and Welfare. They have fin- 
ally obtained one mobile kitchen car 
for food demonstration purposes and 
it is in constant demand and use. 
Think of it—one demonstration car 
in a nation of 87 million people with 
at least five cities of more than one 
million population. It happened to 
rain that day. Yet there were about 
200 Japanese women, many of them 
with babies strapped on their backs 
and standing under umbrellas for al- 
most two hours to watch and learn 
how to make a cheap and nutritious 
sandwich—something new to most of 
them. In the past they have had the 
western idea of eating bread, i.e., the 
foods we commonly associate with 
bread such as butter, cheese, meats 
and coffee or milk. While bread is 
relatively cheap in Japan, the other 
items are not; so a meal with bread 
has been considered almost a luxury 
by the m»sses When adapted to 
cheaper local foodstuffs as demon- 
strated that day, bread will be much 
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more commonly used in the home in 
the future 
Another impressive incident was @ 


noon visit to a Japanese elementary 
school. During occupation days a 
school lunch program was started 
which included bread. The program 
has expanded rapidly until several 
million children of primary grade are 
now included and mostly on a self- 
financing basis. Records kept thus 
far appear to indicate that the chil- 


dren in the program are a little tall- 
er and more healthy, and I must say 
I have rarely seen a happier group 
than those six to 10-year-olds march- 


ing in with their trays on which the 
principal item was a large freshly 
baked roll. They are becoming sales- 
men and promoters, too, because they 
now ask for bread at home which 
partly explains the active interest of 
those housewives at the outdoor dem- 
onstration. If any of your advertis- 
ing departments want some gocd 
copy, I can certainly recommend pic- 


tures of those incidents in Japan. 


Indian Project 


These are 1! isolated cases. In 
south India, for example, where the 
federation has been sponsoring a re- 
search and extension project jointly 
with the Oregon Wheat Commission, 
an amazing change in the reaction to 


and use of wheat and wheat products 


is to be noted. It was only few 
years ago that wheat was about as 
popular in that area as the “plague.” 
Compare this with a recent incident 
that happened when members of the 
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college staff drove out to one of the 
schools to give a demonstration in 
using wheat products. The children 
surrounded the car as it drove in and 
shouted, “Hurrah! Hurrah! Today is 
wheat day.” 


In South America most of the peo- 
ple live in cities along the coast or 
in the highlands. Lack of adequate 
roads and transport have prevented 
access to much of the interior and re- 
stricted consumption. As new mining 
and other industries are established 
and roads are built, more exports 
can be made which will help pay for 
more wheat and flour imports which 
can move to more consumers. I was 
shocked at the quality of bread and 
rolls available in many places and 
emphasized the improvement that 
could be made with some imported 
fiour—from the U.S., of course. Bak- 
ers want and need imported flour to 
improve their products but in many 
places they point out that consumers 
now buy everything they produce and 
rarely complain because they still 
cannot get enough to meet the de- 
mand. I hope PL 480 will help to 
fill some of these market shortages 
and then quality will become more 
important. 


I could give dozens of similar first- 
hand observations in the places visit- 
ed during the past year which are in- 
dicative of local interest and appear 
encouraging for more attention arg 
effort to work on market promotion. 
Such a market promotion program is 
not easy and if progress is to be made. 
it will require the combined efforts 
of industry members, the federation 
and our government agencies. T hove 
that more first hand contact cain be 
made by many of your sales people. 
In many nlaces where I have been 
they haven’t had visits from industrv 
representatives since before World 
War II. Conditions are changing. 
people and contacts are changing and 
it doesn’t take long to get out of 
touch. especially with the general 
shift from a seller’s to a buyer’s mar- 
ket. 


Training Export Men 


At the moment the amount of 
business being done in many of these 
markets does not encourage much 
travel expense and time of personnel 
if it must all be charged to current 
operations. But if we think of export 
tusiness to be done 3 to 5 or even 
19 years from now, some extra dol- 
lars spent on export today mav be 
paying big dividends later. Good ex- 
port peop'e take time to train, es- 
pecially if we think in terms of 
worldwide business. Even thouch. th> 
world trade in flour has been shrink- 
ing, there are still over 100 coun- 
tries or are?s that import some quan- 
tity of flour from some place. Some 
20 years ago when I went on my 
first overseas assignment, an o'd 
timer in the foreign service surprised 
me by saying, “We may not even 
read your first reports!” Then he 
went on to explain. “Until you have 
been some place the second or third 
time or have been overseas long 
enough to see beyond the new sights 
and get down to fundamentals, your 
conclusions are likely to be subject 
to question.” How true were those 
words of experience, also how big 
and complex the world still is when 
you think in terms of facts and de- 
tails as we'll as agents for each in- 
dividual country or area. 


Export work, and especially when 
related to market promotion, takes 
time. It is a program, however, that 
I believe is full of new opportunities 
and challenges. In many ways it is 
simiJar to the Biblical story of the 
rebuilding of the Temple of Jeru- 


salem. You will recall that while 
the workers each used one hand 
with which to build their future 
temple, the other hand was used to 
defend themselves when_ trouble 
arose. 

Sc with our export program—there 
are so many daily and current prob- 
lems on the one side of the road that 
it is difficult not to spend all one’s 
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time and effort dealing with them. 
If. however, we will also look to 
the other side at the developing world 
picture and through market promo- 
tion projects try to reach an increas- 
ing number of the world’s popula- 
tion who are not now significant 
consumers of wheat products, we will 
be building a program for the fu- 
ture at the same time. 
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Flour Sales 





Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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than the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were only fair. 

Texas: Demand for flour was very 
quiet last week as most buyers were 
waiting on new crop. Sales amounted 
to about 15% to 20% of capacity and 
mostly on a p.d.s. basis. Running 
time is still three to four days. Prices 
were unchanged on family flour and 
clears but slightly lower on bakers. 
Quotations, May 13, 100s, cottons: 
Extra high patent family $6.90@7.20; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6 50@ 
6.60: first clears, unenriched, $5.15@ 
5.25 delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Extreme resistance to 
flour buying was noted among most 
all classes of prospective customers 
in the central states dring the week 
ending May 14. Total sales were 
estimated at around 30% of 5-day 
milling capacity. 

Mill spokesmen said the trade is 
unwilling to book ahead in any quan- 
tity with prices at virtually the high- 
est levels of the crop year, and the 
new crop coming on. Business con- 
sisted mainly of small purchases for 
immediate needs, and in some cases a 
p.d.s. situation existed. These orders 
were to fill holes in inventories when 
contracts are exhausted. 

Some flour mills were having a 
hard time running five days a week 
at reduced schedules. 

Quotations May 14: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.70@7.23, standard $6.50@7.15, 
clear $5.85@6.25; hard winter short 
$6.20@6.50, 95% patent $6@6.45, 
clear $5.49; family flour $805; soft 
winter $7.21@7.27, standard $6.51@ 
6.57, clear $5.86. 

St. Louis: Quiet prevailed in the 
flour business in this area, bakers 
replacing only when urgent. Shipping 
directions were slow and clears and 
low grades were in fair demand. The 
trade hoped rain which fell in the 
Southwest last week would cause a 
downward adjustment in costs. 

Quotations May 13: In 100-Ib. cot- 
ton sacks: Family flour, top patent 
$6.60. top hard $7.70, ordinary $6 65; 
in 100-lb. paper sacks, bakers’ flour, 
cake $7.45, pastry $5.75. soft straights 
$5.85, clears $5.35; hard winter, short 
patent $6.55, standard patent $6 40, 
clears $5.65; spring wheat, short nat- 
ent $7.45, standard $7.35, clears $7.15. 


East 


Buffalo: Sales of all types of flour 
were slow last week. Spring wheat 
flour gained 11¢ on top of the pre- 
ceding week's sharp advance. 

The weight of the impending new 
crops was still acting as a drag on 
buyers’ intentions. 

There was a substantial advance in 
both spring and Kansas wheat flour 
in the past several weeks and many 
consumers now regret not taking ad- 
vantage of the lower levels. 

Premiums are likely to go higher, 
trade sources say. Kansas wheat 
flour wes down 1¢ last week and sales 
were nominal. Clear flours and both 
cake and pastry flours were un- 


changed. Sales were also nominal. 
Nobody was interested in forward 
bookings. 

The independent bakeries’ direc- 
tions were a little better until last 
week when they started to slip again. 
One large mill here was down to four 
days last week because of a dearth 
of orders. 

Japan bought 3 million bushels of 
hard and soft wheat during the week. 
Turkey came in for several cargoes 
of soft winter and soft white wheat, 
with 100,000 tons of the order clear- 
ing from the Atlantic Coast. Ger- 
many bought 8,000 tons Gulf wheat 
and this consummates the original 
150,000 ton order. Austria bought 
335,000 bu. hard wheat. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and sharply above a year 
ago. Mill running time ranged from 
4-7 days, with most of the mills in 
the lower middle bracket. 

Quotations May 13: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $805@8.26, short 
$7.59 @ 7.81; standard $7.54 @ 7.71, 
straight $7.49, first clear $6 58@6.71; 
hard winter short $7.19@7.31, stand- 
ard $7.09@7.11, first clear $6.81: soft 
winter short patent $7.81@7.84; 
standard $6.99@7.11, soft winter 
straight $6.01@6.10, soft winter first 
clear $5.40@5.41. 

New York: Baker and jobber book- 
ings of hard wheat bakery flours re- 
mained small last week, with demand 
limited to those in the trade in early 
need. This dullness carried over also 
to other types. 

Favorable weather reports on the 
new crop encouraged buyers looking 
for a decline in the price level, but 
this news was overshadowed by lower 
winter wheat crop estimates. Buyers 
held little interest in predictions that 
farmers will put a greater amount of 


wheat under loan during the coming 
season. 

The hand-to-mouth pattern is ex- 
pected to continue until shortly after 
the new crop begins to move. Some 
buyers are hoping early summer mar- 
ketings will force at least moderate 
price declines. 

Interest in soft wheat flours 
dragged, although some small to fair- 
sized bookings were reported for im- 
mediate and nearby. 

On the export market, Venezuela 
took up moderate quantities of flour 
following recent granting of import 
licenses. Norway was reported to 
have purchased some .7% ash flour 
during the week. 

Pricewise, spring high gluten and 
standard patent flours ended the 
week 2¢ up from previous weekend. 
The difference in hard winter short 
and standard patents was more pro- 
nounced, with these flours showing a 
decline of 9¢. 

Quotations May 13: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $804@8.14 
standard patent $7.49@759, clears 
$6.55 @6.80; hard winter short patent 
$7 03@7.13, standard patent $683@ 
6.93; soft winter high ratio $650@ 
7.75, straights $5.60@5.85. 


Boston: Flour values soared and 
went further into higher ground 
Hard and soft wheat flour did not 


share in the extended upswing but 
buyers were reluctant. 

Springs shot up 19¢ on the three 
top grades while first clears held un- 
changed. Hard winters jockeyed 
around in a narrow range and finally 
closed 1¢ net lower for the week. 
In the soft wheat flours the only 
changes consisted of a narrowing of 
the price range in eastern straights 
and high ratio with the former ad- 
vancing 5¢ on the inside while the 








BULK FLOUR TRUCK—The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, has placed 
in service its first bulk flour truck. This Fruehauf trailer, with a capacity of 
40,000 Ib., unloads pneumatically under its own power. The flour is delivered 
through either a 8- or 4-in. tube to the baker’s receiving bins. It will pump 
the flour approximately 100 ft. either vertically, horizontally or a combination 
of both. The entire operation takes about an hour and can be done by the 
truck driver. The initial delivery was made to the Schulze-Burch Biscuit Co. 
of Chicago, and observed with interest by representatives of that company, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Fruehauf Trailer Co. and Willett Co. 


latter dipped 10¢ on the outside of 
the range. 

Dealers reported that the latest ex- 
tension of the rise _ practically 
squelched buying interest beyond an 
absolute need. 


Quotations May 14: Spring short 
patents $7.70@7.80, standards $7.60@ 
7.70, high gluten $8.15@8.25, first 
clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $7.13@7.23, standards $6.93@ 
7.03; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77@ 
7.12; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5 62@5 87; high ratio $6.52@7.77: 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: Buying appetites for 
flour were not whetted by last week’s 
sudden upward surge in the local 
market, a development which wit- 
nessed some types of the commodity 
posting price increases of as much 
as 20¢ over the previous week and 
recording new highs for the year at 
the same time. At any rate, dealings 
continued to follow the lethargic pat- 
tern, characteristic of recent months. 

Some observers were quick to note 
that even bakers and jobbers with 
dwindling supplies remained pretty 
much on the sidelines, as though in- 
dicating that they were sure costs 
would be lower. 

Spring grades set the pace for the 
uptrend and it actually involved a 
series of three increases before the 
total rise of 20¢ sack became a 
reality. Some of the upturn was be- 
lieved attributable to reports of ad- 
verse weather in some areas. Weath- 
er, of course, continued to be an in- 
fluence in hard winters, but users of 
this type of flour have pretty much 
learned to live with adverse news 
because there has been little bright- 
ness in reports during most of the 
season. Meanwhile, mill representa- 
tives do expect at least a slight ac- 
celeration in demand if prices show 
any slipping tendencies and a broad 
call if the downward adjustment is 
wide. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, May 14: Spring high gluten 
$8.10@8 20. short patent $7.60@7 70 
standard $755@7.65, clear $680@ 
6.90: hard winter short patent $7.10 
@7.20, standard $685@6.95; soft 
winter, nearby $5 25@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: Last week again was 
featured by steady flour prices and 
very little flour buying. Sales were 
made largely p.d.s. with commitments 
extending 30 days rare. Both large 
and smaller bakeries seemed still 
prepared to face at least 30 days 
with their present commitments and 
appeared to await further details of 
new crop size and prices. 

Family flour again sold in larger 
volume than other patents as jobbers 
and grocers kept well stocked. Here 
commitments extended 30 to 60 days. 
Directions were only fair on all pat- 
ents except family patents where di- 
rections were stated to be good. 

Pittsburgh is again disturbed by 
strike news as steel and transporta- 
tion workers demand higher wages. 
A disturbance in either or both in- 
dustries would disrupt all business 
houses in this area. 

May 14 quotations: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.79@6.90, medium 
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patent $6.89@7.01, short patent $6.99 
@7.06; spring standard patent $7.40 
@7.64, medium patent $7.50@7.69, 
short patent $7.60@7.74, clears $6.73 


@7.01, high gluten $7.95@8.19; 
ily patents, advertised brands 
8.17; other brands $7.75@7.85; 
try and cake flours $5.75 @7.84. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
of a very unsettled nature last week, 
with sales only slightly improved over 
the previous week, and in most cases 
to cover immediate needs on a p.d.s. 
basis. The few exceptions were for 
small amounts for from 30 to 90 days 
shipment and this was primarily with 
the family trade. The baking indus- 
tries continued to resist strongly the 
prevailing costs on hard winters and 
northern springs. Hard winters ap- 
peared to be in best demand with only 
limited business on northern springs 
at the advanced prices. Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma all participated in the 
moderate amounts. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
greater interest in soft winters, how- 
ever, they were reluctant to purchase 
for future delivery but did make pur- 
chases as required. Cake flour sales 
showed a slight improvement prior to 
the advanced prices but the volume 
was limited as retail cake business 
continued draggy to slow. Shipping 
directions held up quite well and 
about as expected, with present stocks 
on hand at a low level on account of 
warmer weather. 

Export flour sales remain quiet, 
with only moderate to small amounts 
being worked to Norway, Puerto Ri- 
co and Haiti. Export business to Eu- 
rope was practically nil. 

Quotations, in carlots, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $630@6.40, 
standard $6.15@6 30, first clear $5.05 
@5.45; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.05@7.25, standard $6.75@ 
7.20, first clear $6.10@6.96, high glu- 
ten $7.35 @7.80; soft wheat short nat- 
ent $5.79@6, straight $5.35@5.80, first 
clear $5.65@6.20, high ratio cake 
$6.10@6.50; Pacific Coast cake $7.15 
@7.40, pastry $6.55@6 65. Shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour business contin- 
ued draggy and production was off 
somewhat, with one or two of the 
interior mills shut down completely. 
Prices did not change and millers and 
bakers are both watching new crop 
prices of wheat carefully. Recent 
bulges in the wheat market have not 
brought any new flour business to the 
mills, and all concerned have a wait- 
and-see attitude. May 13 quotations: 
Family patent $8.10, bluestem $7.33, 
bakery $7.51, pastry $6.65. 

Portland: There was no life to the 
flour market last week and bookings 
were pretty well taken care of until 
the new crop. There was no induce- 
ment for buyers, although flour prices 
were up. Ample supplies of wheat 
were available in the area with not 
much buying being done. Export mills 
had a fairly steady spring run but 
were rapidly catching up on old book- 
ings. Flour quotations May 13: High 
gluten $7.86, all Montana $7.72, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.81, bluestem 
bakers $7.47, cake $7.61, pastry $6.71, 
pie $6.31, whole wheat 100% $7.18, 
graham $6.60, cracked wheat $6.27. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Interest was 
limited, with competition keen for 


fam- 
$8@ 
pas- 
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what business was available. 

Quotations May 14: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Some small lots. of winter wheat 
were worked, but the volume was 
disappointing. Quotations May 14: 
$3.80, 100 Ib. f.a.s. Montreal in ex- 
port cottons. 

The mills were the principal buyers 
of winter wheat and as sales of winter 
wheat flour were not extensive, de- 
mand for wheat was restricted. Quo- 
tations May 14: $1.50@1.55 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business worked 
in Canadian flour for the week ended 
May 12 amounted to 153,000 bbl., or 
61,000 more than the previous week. 
The latest total included 66,000 bbl. 
for IWA destinations and was the 
largest weekly figure under that head- 
ing for some considerable time. Do- 
mestic trade was good and mills were 
operating steadily on a five-day week. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations 
May 14: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11@ 
11.60; second patents $1050@11.20; 
second patents to bakers $9.65@9.95. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: The combination of the 
$2 ton increase in ocean freights 
which went into effect May 1 plus 
apparent difficulties facing Philippine 
buyers in disposing of the large flour 
purchases made here in March, has 
slowed down new export business. 
However, the feeling in the trade 
here is that Philippine buyers will be 
back in the market again shortly. 

Manila reports also indicated that 
the authorities are likely to put into 
effect in July the inclusion of flour in 
the 17% excise tax measure. If the 
measure does go through it is not 
expected to seriously curtail flour 
purchases from this side of the Pa- 
cific but rather increase the cost of 
bakers in the islands. It will mean 
just another problem for the flour 
importer in the Philippines and be 
added to his worries about the new 
cassava law under which he is re- 
quired to show a certificate of pur- 
chase of cassava before he can get 
his flour import exchange. Apparent- 
ly, the supply of cassava is far below 
the demands and therefore the im- 
porfer must pay for the cassava with- 
out actually getting delivery. 

Canadian flour exporters here have 
confirmed the sale of several thous- 
and tons of standard wheat bran to 
Japan recently. It is also reported 
that the Japanese are seeking further 
substantial quantities for which the 
necessary funds have been allocated. 
Canadian mills have made further 
offerings and Japanese ideas are re- 
ported fairly close. Previously Japan 
secured the bulk of her bran needs 
from India and some from Australia. 
Bran is rather an expensive commod- 
ity when landed in Japan since the 
going Canadian price is a little better 
than $45 ton and the ocean freight 
rate is $25.50 per short ton. 

Domestic flour sales were reported 
fair. For hard wheat grinds, cash car 
quotations: First patents $11.10 in 
jutes and $11.20 in 98’s cottons; bak- 
ers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade, $13.90 and western cake, 


$14.25. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran prices were un- 
der pressure last week and declines 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 











Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 
oe ere 6. <i sa acer HOR 6... 07... Bus@.. ce Oe ee 
.. a. 2, See 6.70@7.23 -@... ++0@... ~-+-@... 
Spring high gluten ..........+.-- ooo 06 1.400743 ay t's rr. Ae 8.05@ 8.26 
GCTRS MOTE nose ce cccwocecedrcnecs -2+@... 6.95@7.03 coe one -»@7.45 7.59 @7.81 
Spring standard ..........s..e00. 6.50@7.15 6.85@6.93 ...@... ..@7.35 7.54@7.71 
er rs Panne ry, er ee ee Ue -:-@7 49 
Spring first clear ........+...+4+- 5.85@6.25 5.85 @6.53 mm STE --@7 7. 15 6.58 @6.71 
Hard winter family ............+ --@8.06 ...@... 6.65@7.50 ...@7.70 ...@... 
Hard winter short ..........+++. 6.20@ 6.50 -2+@... 6.20@6.25 -..@6.55 7.19@7.31 
Hard winter standard ........... +e oe -+-@... 6.10@6.15 -.@6.40 7.09@7.11 
Hard winter first clear .......... -@5.49 ...@... 4.85@5.10 -.- @5.65 .@6,81 
Soft winter family .........+++.. -@ oo o@ cee SS or -..@6,60 -— Pe 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.21@7.3 27 Fr oan eas -.-@ 7.81@7.84 
Soft winter standard ............ 6.51@6.57 jeu asa ee FY nae 6.99 @7.11 
Soft winter straight ............ is ee oe al oe ve peer -..- @6. 85 6.01@ 6.10 
Soft winter first clear ........... ox @5.86 Te. rr 0 6h ame : 5.36 5.40@5.41 
yO TOUS, WRB © 00 rsd vectecrcace 4.37@4.42 4.05@4.10 TS ae -..-@4.73 4.95@5.05 
SF SO Fea rrr 3.62@3.67 3.30@3.35 v5 OP ews <Ps > 3.98 4.20@4.30 
Granular blend, bulk ........... oy, eee -..@7.10 p's ocean cow@ oes ov wee 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
rye $...@8.10 $...@ $...@8.12 $8.00@8.17 $...@... 
Spring high gies be eee dboREC ON > 8.04@8.14 8. 10 8. 20 8.15@8.25 7.95@8.19 7.35@7.80 
ER rey eee ---@... %.60@7.70 17.70@7.80 7.60@7.74 7.05@7.25 
Sprimg stamGard .....ccscccescess 7.49@7.59 7.55@7.65 7.60@7.70 7.40@7.64 6.75@7.20 
Bert Ose GOORF 6 oc ccs vscccces 6.55@6.80 6.80@6.90 6.57@6.82 6.73 @7.01 6.10 @6.90 
Base Wieter Gere ncwdswecicvacis 7.03@7.13  7.10@7.20 7.13@7.23 6.99@7.06 6.30@6.40 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.83@6.93 6.85@6.95 6.93@7.03 6.79@6.96 6.15@6.30 
Hard winter first clear .......... .@ 02 bee a4 @ ee we 5.05 @ 6.45 
Soft winter short patent ........ ee ar ie :.@ ods Oe - ..@ 70@6.00 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.60@ 5.85 @ . 6.62@5.87 --@ 5.35 @5.80 
Soft winter first’ clear ........... .-@ AY eee Pee -.-@ 5.65 @6.20 
ay See, WD: 2.6 ove adanecs ons ne 4.80@ 4.90 4.85 @4.95 ee Ss who see be ol een 
Granular blend, bulk ........... 8.17@8.27 eee Kea ¢-die »-@817 fe 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ............. $...@8.10 Spring top patent . or 00@11.50 $11.00@11.69 
TRRROGES: 0.0 640 be cdtrecviocenss «++ @7.33 WOMGNO. scccccceesesa .60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
Bakery grades ........++.++ @7.51 Winter exportst ..... ose Re ens Ba 
PROG sdadevtocsvece gecveste @6.65 


*100-lb. papers. 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 


**For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. 


tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, paeked in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
DOR. . 5 2 65 )5.0558 08% $....@43.00 $40.50@41.00 $46.50@47.25 $....@56.00 §. @ 56.00 
Standard midds. .»«@52.00 48.00@ 49.06 §2.60@53.50 -@61.00 - @61.00 
Flour midds. ...... 59.00@61.00 55.00 @ 56.00 62.50@63.50 Oe soe oe 
ee SY iw ose cede .-@60.00 58.00 @60.00 63.00 @64.50 - @69. 00 ; @. 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New y Greene Seattle 
NGS SRB ye ee $38.25@39.00 $43.00@43.50 $47.00@48.00 $48.00@49.25 $....@.... 
BHOTTS 2... cccccoses 53.50@54.25 57.75 @ 58.25 62.00@ 63.00 63.00 @64.00 -@... 
Be BUD how cccccses on00@ orev Vee é<us o@ sence @ 416.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
PePGGRS 2ccccdcrckvet $56.00@57.00 $60.00@61.00 $63.00 @65.00 
Wimpey ccccvscoss 45.00 @50.00 49.00@53.00 51.00@54.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), 





. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
May 6, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 



























7---Wheat—, --—Corn——. -———Oats— --—-Rye—— —Barley- 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 

Baltimore .........-- 4,931 6,786 366 464 ~ >. ; wt 8 11 
Boston ...ccerecceces 11 452 - cs . : 7 vs 
Buffalo .....s-cecees 13,219 11,574 3,877 713 1,660 1,117 241 554 246 765 

BGeat © ..0-vsccess 1,414 1,386 ee 446 2° pe 215 , 
CRABOMD -2.cccccnsccees 6,933 9,202 9,733 3,668 490 1,075 5,145 7,874 6 249 
ee 33,528 32,894 3,682 3,170 3,393 352 419 319 2,216 628 
YT PLT ee 41,683 36,909 oe i 7a ‘a a8 : 
Bt, Werth ccccccsccce 35,840 15,101 81 160 75 92 14 2 9 8 
Galveston ......+.+.+. 5,334 1,468 104 ; . 
Hutchinson .......-.. 25,733 22,781 eo ° ve ; oe 
Indianapolis ......... 4,325 2,743 2,372 1,139 76 102 ‘ 20 
Kansas City ........- 34,736 34,311 1,806 1,361 64 38 109 130 27 19 
Milwaukee .........- 2,280 2,412 665 11 739 26 ee. - 1,099 1,156 
Minneapolis ......... 32,691 29,993 2,057 2,373 6,504 419 576 339 41,343 1,726 
New Orleans ........ 76 173 271 467 2 15 on <a . 
New York .......++++- 2,444 2,171 16 5 3 

BRAGS cc ccccccscs 15,922 15,371 on — ‘ . . ’ 
QURBRR .ccccccceveses 15,933 16,504 1,603 1,611 127 61 12 5 19 29 
Peoria .......+. 1,211 681 660 265 56 ée 75 is : 
Philadelphia . 2,530 1,980 242 247 4 ita 19 9 
Sioux City ... 2,084 1,688 1,552 405 474 6 18 +" 8 
St. Joseph . 18,314 4,942 1,300 1,279 447 69 jis 26 0 
St. Louis 7,177 2,578 1,261 1,098 24 193 16 2 4 50 
Wichita 26,691 17,779 oe ws iy: a be a te s% 
Lakes oo 266 440 vi 233 , - ps oT 
Camels . Sige. -..-- 558 rs 162 46 116 215 315 29 

Dotale Feivcccctse 335,864 274,319 31,877 19,161 14,247 3,568 7,059 9,245 5,342 4,707 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis —Chicag -——Kansas City——._ Minneapolis 
May July May July Sept Dec May July Sept. May July 
hard hard hard 
May 9 ...... 245% 232% 218% 200% 202% 205% 235 213% 215% 318 318 
May 10 ..... 247 233 218% 201% 203% 206% 236% 214% =%$%.215% #=318 318 
May 11 ..... 247% 233% 218% 201% 202% 205% 235% 213% 214% 320 322 
May 12 ..... 248% 233% 221% 202% 204% 207% 236% 15 216% 320 323 
May 13 ..... 248% 232% 220% 201% 203 205% 234 213% 214% 320 322 
-~—CORN— - RYE ponaisinil hi casisains, 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpls. 
May July y July May July May July May July May 
May 9 ...... 145% 147% 101% 104 102% 103% 112 112 13% 67% 67% 
May 10..... 145% 147% 103% 106% 103% 105 113% 115% 73% 67% 67% 
May 11 ..... 145% 148% 102 104% 101% 103% 113% 115% 173% 67% 67% 
145% 147% 101% 104% 102% 103% 114 116 13% 67% 67% 
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ranged to $2.50 ton. Middlings re- 
mained relatively stable, although 
some of the more insistent demand 
for bulk supplies subsided. Good de- 
mand for limited supplies of red dog 
resulted in a $2 advance in that com- 
modity. Quotations May 16: Bran 
$40.50@41, standard midds. $48@49, 
flour midds. $55@56, red dog $58@ 
60 

Kansas City: The spread between 
bran and shorts widened to $15 at 
Kansas City this week with the May 
16 quotations of $38 25@39 for bran 
and $53.50@54.25 sacked, Kansas 
City, for shorts. Demand was good for 
shorts with offerings light. Bran in- 
terest was rather quiet. Flour mill 
operations were reduced in the area 
causing some shortage of offerings. 

Oklahoma City: There was a very 
good demand for all classes of feed. 
Prices closed 25¢ lower on bran and 
$3.25 higher on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: Bran $4125@42.25; 
millrun $48.63@49.63; shorts $56@57. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
continued fair and offerings were 
limited. Quotations, May 13: Bran $47 
@48; gray shorts $62@63, delivered 
Texas common poitfts; unchanged to 
$1 lower on bran, and $1@2 higher 
on shorts, compared with a week 
previous. 

Wichita: Demand was improved for 
bran and good for shorts last week. 
Offerings about offset the demand. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, May 
13: Bran $39@39.50, shorts $54@ 
54.50. Prices on bran were unchanged 
while shorts advanced $2.75 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for shorts was 
good last week, coming largely from 
mixers. Truck sales were good. Shorts 
were $2.50 higher while bran, after 
declining at midweek, came back to 
close the week $1 under the previous 
period. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
May 16: Bran $38.50@39.25, shorts 
$53.25 @54. 

Salina: Demand was slow for bran 
and excellent for shorts. Bran was 
$1.50 ton lower and shorts $1.50 ton 
higher. Supplies of bran were plenti- 
ful but shorts were extremely scarce. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$38 @38.50, gray shorts $53@53.50. 

Chicago: The millfeed market was 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending May 16. Considerable 
price resistance was noted, and quo- 
tations gave way somewhat. The 
trading pace was leisurely and the 
market was soft at the end of the 
period. Quotations May 16: Bran $43. 
standard midds. $52, flour midds. $59 
@61, red dog $60. 

St. Louis: Both bran and shorts 
were stronger, with offerings rather 
light. Quotations May 13: Bran $43@ 
4350, shorts $57.75@58.25. St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market 
worked sideways last week, with a 
slightly easier tendency in evidence. 
Country trade was very quiet. Most 
of the volume was made through 
medium and large mixers. However, 
they bought only for their immediate 
needs. In fact, some underpurchased 
because they figured each day that 
they could buy at lower prices. 

Bran ended the week $1.50@2 lower 
and middlings were down 50¢@$1. 
Heavy feeds firmed and were un- 
changed to 50¢ up on good hog de- 
mand from the South. Bran and mid- 
dlings, both. bulk and sacked, were 
the lowest priced in the nation and 
below Canada. The trading area ex- 
panded greatly but increases in sales 
in some areas were offset in others. 
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Bran has narrowed down to within 
range of brewers’ grains. Mill running 
time, on an over-all basis, averaged 
six days last week. Quotations May 
13: Bran $46.50@47.25, standard 
midds. $52.50@53.50, flour midds. 
$62.50 @63.50, red dog $63@64.50. 


Boston: Improved pasturage condi- 
tions slowed the demand for mill- 
feeds in the local market last week. 
Trading was extremely slow but sup- 
plies were not considered burdensome 
Bran closed $1 lower while middlings 
held unchanged. Quotations May 14: 
Bran $56, midds. $61. 


Philadelphia: The maintenance of 
conservative buying policies kept the 
local millfeed market in low gear last 
week with prices showing no indica- 
tion of a definite trend. There was 
little hope of any broad recovery in 
demand unless costs dip rather sharp- 
ly. The May 14 list of quotations was 
unchanged from the previous week: 
Bran $56, standard midds. $61, red 
dog $69. 

Pittsburgh: The demand was good 
for bran and standard middlings all 
week. Oats and corn seemed very 
low in farmers stocks and retail trade 
was good in outlying districts. Sup- 
plies were plentiful in all lines 
Wholesale houses continued to re- 
stock cautiously. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $5030@51.40, standard midds. 
$58.30@61.40, flour midds. $66.904G 
67.30, red dog $70.40@71.30. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was rather unsettled during the week 
with bran easing off slightly and 
shorts considerably stronger. In 
quiries were good and mixers and 
jobbers bought sparingly, and mainly 
for spot. Mills were not pressing and 
there was little interest beyond May 
Futures in bran and shorts showed a 
moderate advance and buyers regis- 
tered caution. May 13 quotations: 
Bran $48@49.25, shorts $63@64. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
strong, with California consumers ap- 
parently willing to bid the market up 
in order to obtain supplies. Local 
flour mills were behind in their ship- 
ments, customers were running on 
short inventories and pressing for de- 
livery, and the whole situation was 
one of comparative scarcity. 

May delivery was hard to locate at 
$48 ton delivered common transit 
points, and June was offered only in 
limited volume at $46. Buyers for the 
most part insisted on deliveries on 
existing contracts rather than book- 
ing ahead, and there was expected 
hope that the grind will improve in 
another 30 days or so. 

Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $50 
ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
during the past week with demand 
exceeding supply. Mills are operating 
to capacity six days per week, 24 
hours per day, and were booked into 
June. 

Quotations: (up $1): Red bran and 
millrun $45, midds. $50. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $52, midds. $57. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$52.50, midds. $57.50 f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Millfeeds re- 
mained firm during the week. Quo- 
tations May 14: Bran $56@57, shorts 


$60@61, midds. $63@65, net cash 
terms, bags included. mixed or 


straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg: A keen demand contin- 
ued for all types of millfeeds and 
prices remained strong. Supplies in 
Western Canada were light as most 
of the supplies were moving into 
eastern Canada and apparently in- 
cluded stocks for the New England 


states. Sales in the three Prairie 
Provinces were small. Quotations, 
May 14: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills $45@50; 
shorts $49@53; midds. $51@54. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 

Vancouver: Supplies from prairie 
and local mills were reported ade- 
quate for domestic needs despite the 
fact that some of the plants were not 
milling. Prices were slightly firmer, 
closing the week about 50¢ ton higher. 
Several thousand tons of standard 
wheat bran have been sold to Japan. 
Cash car quotations: Bran $53, shorts 
$55@56, midds. $59. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices remained static 
during the week ending May 13 and 
trade was light. However, an ad- 
vanee May 16 was thought to offer 
some possibility of greater buying 
interest. Quotations May 13: Pure 
white rye $405@4.10, medium rye 
$3.85@3.90, dark rye $3.30@3.35. 

Portland: LCL prices: White pat- 
ent $6.65, pure dark rye $6.45. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations May 13: White rye $4.95@ 
5.05, medium rye $4.75@485, dark 
rye $4 20@4.30. 

St. Louis: The demand was slow 
and supply ample. Sales and shipping 
directions fair. Quotations: Pure 
white $4.73, medium $4.53, dark $3.98, 
rye meal $4.23. 

Chicago: Rye flour consumers ap- 
peared to be using up their inven- 
tories gained about a month ago 
during a booking period, and content 
to wait for a more favorable time, 
price-wise, to take on fresh supplies. 
Quotations May 14: White patent rye 
$4.37 @4.42, medium $4.17@4.22, dark 
$3.62 @3.67. 

New York: Interest in rye flour 
lagged here last week similar to the 
slowness reported, in other flours. 
Prices remained unchanged. Pure 
white patents quoted May 13 $4.80@ 
4.90. 

Philadelphia: Hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases accounted for the principal 
activity in the local market last week. 
Most bakers were said to have price 
ideas well below postings. The May 
14 quotation of $485@4.95 on rye 
white was unchanged from that of 
the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
made over tri-state areas as bakers 
became convinced that purchases 
were profitable at present prices. 
Commitments extended 120 days on 
several purchases in car lots. Direc- 
tions were good. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye No. 1 $4.73@4.81, 
medium $4.53@4.61, dark $3.98@4 31, 
blended $6 39@6.49, rye meal $4.06@ 
4.23. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business was at 
a normal level for this season of the 
year. Quotations May 14: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb.. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal were in moderately good de- 
mand in the domestic market and 
the export was indicated to be about 
average with most of the latter clear- 
ing to Central and South America. 
Stocks were light and- prices un- 
changed. Quotations, May 14: Roiled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.25@5.50; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35. All 
prices eash carlots. 
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International Offers 
New Scholarships 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Internation- 
al Milling Co. announces it will offer 
up to ten college or vocational school 
scholarships each year to sons and 
daughters of its employees in the 
U.S. and Canada, selected on the 
basis of scholarship, character and 
leadership. Amounts ranging from 
$250 to $500, will be applied to tuition 
only, and may be used at any ap- 
proved college or vocational school 
chosen by the recipient. 

In addition, International is ex- 
panding its general scholarship pro- 
gram for young men interested in the 
flour and feed milling, cereal chem- 
istry, baking and other fields related 
to its business. For the coming school 
year the two flour and feed milling 
scholarships previously offered at 
Kansas State College will be in- 
creased to four. Other schools at 
which scholarships will be offered are 
being selected. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Seeding Progress 
In Canadian West 


WINNIPEG — Seeding operations 
are underway over most of southern 
Western Canada and extending into 
the central and northern areas of Al- 
berta and Manitoba. Seeding opera- 
tions are also advancing northward 
in the western half of Saskatchewan 
but are at a standstill over a vast 
area in that province extending east- 
ward from Saskatoon north of the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. This condition stretches into 
the northeast portion of Manitoba. 
The percentage of the acreage seeded 
to all grains is still less than 10%. 

If favorable drying weather con- 
tinues there is reason to believe that 
the condition is not as pessimistic as 
forecast recently. Some water-soaked 
regions that on May 9 did not expect 
to start seeding for ten days to two 
weeks were dry enough by May 14 
for field work. While warmer weather 
is desirable high winds have helped 
to permit operations on the land. It 
is strongly believed by crop experts 
that a comparatively few days of 
warm weather and drying winds will 
erase surplus water over much of the 
flooded area in Saskatchewan. 

In its first crop report for the cur- 
rent season the Winnipeg Free Press 
May 12 predicted a decrease of 16.2% 
in Western Canada’s wheat acreage. 
A small decrease is also indicated for 
rye while the forecasted acreage for 
oats, barley and flax will be higher 
than a year ago. The wheat acreage 
is estimated at 19,630,000 compared 
with 23,437,000 acres in 1954. How- 
ever, many observers in the grain 
trade consider the newspaper wheat 
estimate to be too low. 








FINAL CANADIAN PRICE 


WINNIPEG—The lowest price in 
years is to be paid to Canadian farm- 
ers for their 1953-54 crop wheat. 
Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, announces that the 
Canadian Wheat Board will add an 
average of 6.38426¢ bu. to the amounts 
already paid in respect of each grade. 
No. 1 Novthern, basis Fort William- 
Port Arthur will rank for a further 
6.426¢ to the $1.50 already paid to 
give a final cash receipt of a little 
over $1.56 bu. In 1952-53 farmers 
received $1.81; in 1951-52 $1.83, and 
in 1950-51 $1.851. 
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MNF CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 16) 





cooperation with the baking in- 
dustry on the many promotional cam- 
paigns to increase baked foods sales. 
He gave credit to the baker-miller 
committee of the MNF and ABA for 
bringing the two industries into a 
closer working relationship. 

The common interest of all types 
of bakers and all types of millers 
in building a greater market for 
wheat flour products in all forms was 
stressed by the ABA president. 

“It is so simple to state an ob- 
jective,” he said. “For the baking 
industry it is just the small matter 
of building a greater demand indus- 
trywide for all bakery foods. Since 
all such products carry a heavy pro- 
portion of flour in their composition 
and since we buy that flour from 
you, this becomes our common prob- 
lem and our common goal.” 


No Bread Decline 

“I think you will all agree that 
whereas government figures show a 
40% decline in per capita use of 
wheat flour over the past 50 years, 
there has been no such decline in 
consumption of bread, especially 
bakers bread,” Mr. Kelley said. 

Year after year, bread production 
figures from ABA members have 
been keeping pace fairly well with 
the advance in population, Mr. Kelley 
said. These member reports totaling 
about 60 million pounds per week, 
indicated that the percentage gain 
in volume over the previous year was 
equal to the percentage of increase 
in population. 


Bread Production Dips 


“But in the past 12 to 18 months, 
this has not been true. The com- 
bined volume of our reporting mem- 
bers has been holding too close to 
the year ago level for comfort.” 

The industry has assumed that 
bread has been bread for thousands 
of years, that it will remain a popular 
item in the diet of the people, the 
ABA official said. 

“We are convinced now that that 
concept has a number of holes, and 
unless we move to correct the error, 
we can expect that future years will 
see definite declines in the per capita 
consumption of our major product.” 

Speaking of the large quantities of 
consumer education material issued 
on behalf of the baking industry, Mr. 
Kelley said the amount could be in- 
creased ten-fold if the funds were 
available, and urged cooperation be- 
tween the milling and baking in- 
dustries to gain this end. “Certainly 
the interdependence of baker and 
miller is more pronounced now than 
ever before.” 

The bakers’ official cited the large 
increase in sight in children and the 
under-21 groups, stressing that these 
groups must be reached by every 
promotional and educational tool 
available. 

Saying that the baking industry 
“has the finest story to tell of any 
food in the world today,” Mr. Kelley 
looked forward to the time when 
mothers could take time off from 
saying “drink more milk,” or “eat 
your meat,” to say “eat another slice 
of bread.” 


Young Millers’ Session 
At a noon luncheon May 13, over 
40 young millers (attendance is 
limited to those in milling under 40 
years of age) gathered, under the 


chairmanship of King Doyle, King 
Milling Co., 
Heffelfinger, 


Lowell, Mich. Mark 
Russell-Miller Milling 
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Co., Minneapolis, was in charge of 
arrangements. 

Mr. Yost appeared as feature 
speaker, to touch briefly on the future 
of milling in the nation. In his 
opinion, industry prospects are good. 

In 1940, Mr. Yost said, the U.S. 
population of 136 million consumers, 
at 150 lb. per capita, used approxi- 
mately 200 million sacks of flour. 

In 1955, 164 million people at 126 
lb. per capita are still consuming that 
same 200 million sacks in domestic 
use. 

He projected his figures to show 
that with a 1.7% a year population 
increase for the next 15 years, and 
even with a continuing reduction in 
per capita flour use to 113 lb., a 
domestic use of 260 million cwt. can 
be expected. 

“This 25% increase in flour use 
can tax the capacity of the industry 
today,”’ Mr. Yost said. 

The need for continuing and im- 
proved cost surveys in the industry, 
and of the value of accepting ideas 
from every direction to streamline 
management and production was also 
stressed by the federation president. 

Richard G. Myers, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, was named chair- 
man for the young millers’ session 
next year. Assisting him will be W. 
T. Mulroy, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, and Frank C. 
Blodgett, Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis. 

The distance between the producer 
and the processor of wheat in pre- 
sent-day marketing methods has set 
up a barrier between the two, R. I. 
Throckmorton, dean emeritus, Kan- 
sas State College, said. 

He predicted increasing coopera- 
tion for the good of the grower and 
miller to deliver a better product to 
the consumer. He also called for a 
joining of forces which would present 
a solid front of wheat farmers and 
millers in all legislative matters re- 
lated to wheat production and wheat 
quality. 

“There needs to be an awakening 
on the part of producers that the 
miller is the ultimate purchaser of 
their grain and that they grow grain 
to meet the food needs of human 
beings and not to be stored and much 
of it finally made unfit for human 
consumption. 

“Likewise there needs to be a more 
complete realization on the part of 
millers that the farmer cannot al- 
ways control the quality of the pro- 
duct he produces and, if he is to stay 
in business, the farmer must produce 
those varieties that will provide a 
reasonable return.” 

The farmer- and the miller are 
jointly interested, or at least they 
should be, in learning how to best 
meet the demands of today’s con- 
sumers of wheat products. They need 
to work more closely and to share 
ideas and costs which will help them 
to more adequately serve the needs 
of the consuming public. They need 
to work together and to be con- 
stantly on guard to refute insinua- 
tions and damaging claims made by 
“food faddists” that tend to discour- 
age the consumption of wheat pro- 
ducts, he said. 


Milling-in-Transit 


Phantom freight charges are a 
threat to the milling-in-transit sys- 
tem, Robert M. Pease, president, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. and 
chairman, transportation committee, 
told the federation. 

“There appears to be a continuing 
effort on the part of some interests 
to obtain the enactment of federal 
legislation which will forbid the use 
of freight computations in determin- 
ing prices to be charged for manu- 
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Kansas Wheat Field Day Site 
Changed to Hutchinson Arena 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A shift 
of the field day event from the Hutch- 
inson experimental farm to the Hutch- 
inson Sports Arena was announced 
this week by the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. and Kansas State 
College, co-sponsors of the Kansas 
Wheat Field Day here May 27. 

Because of the possibility of being 
physically unable to handle the antici- 
pated crowds at the experimental sta- 
tion and because the test plots have 
not had weather recently for satisfac- 
tory development the change in the 
program was made. 

Tours of the wheat plots and vari- 
ous exhibits and demonstrations at 
the experimental farm were orig- 
inally scheduled for 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
May 27. According to latest plans, 
the Field Day events will begin at 
3 p.m. at the Sports Arena in Hutch- 
inson. 

“Kansas State College will present 
at the arena what we believe to be 
the most comprehensive display of 
wheat varieties ever assembled,” Jack 
Rathbone, president of the wheat im- 
provement group declared this week. 
“The entire staff of the agronomy de- 


partment will be present to explain 
the importance of planting proper 
varieties.” 

Fourteen Kansas State exhibits 
which were listed on the original pro- 
gram of the field day will be dis- 
played at the arena. The exhibits will 
deal with developing new wheats, 
wheat diseases and insects, market- 
ing problems, soil fertility, milling 
and baking, drouth, soil testing, soil 
surveys, grass improvement, hybrid 
sorghums, weed control, creeping al- 
falfa, and seedling emergence. 

Also to be shown is a large display 
of bread and baked products. Cooper- 
ating in this project are bakers from 
all over the country who are sending 
their exhibits to Hutchinson by air 
express. In addition, the Wheat Flour 
Institute will present its story of the 
wheat-to-bread cycle. 

Highlights of the speaking program 
which will begin at 6:45 p.m. in the 
Sports Arena is an address by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture. 
Interest in this speech is high and a 
big crowd of Kansas wheat producers 
is expected to join the hundreds of 
baking, grain and milling executives 
who will be attending the field day. 





factured goods if such freight charges 
are in any way different from the 
charge which the manufacturer will 
have to pay in order to make de- 
livery of the goods,” he said. 

Such a bill is now in Congress, 
known as H.R. No. 765. It reads, in 
part: 

“For the purpose of this section, 
it shall be deemed to be an unfair 
method of competition in commerce, 
and an unfair or deceptive act or 
practice in commerce, for the manu- 
facturer of any product to charge or 
collect from a person to whom such 
manufacturer sells such product in 
commerce any amount represented 
as or attributed to freight or trans- 
portation charges, to the extent that 
such amount is in excess of the actual 
cost to such manufacturer of the 
freight or other transportation 
charges incurred in making delivery 
of such product to such persons.” 

Mr. Pease said this type of legis- 
lation is believed to be very “danger- 
ous” and just one step away from 
legislation which would make it un- 
lawful to sell any buyer at a different 
net price f.o.b. seller’s manufacturing 
point than is charged to all other 
buyers for the same product, even 
though the two buyers may be thou- 
sands of miles apart and each sub- 
ject to varying competitive elements. 

“TI think the milling industry should 
be alerted to the far-reaching effect 
of such legislation unless it is care- 
fully controlled as to its application 
to transactions where transit is used 
or where base point prices fixed with 
relation to terminal market values 
are used,” he explained. 

The proponents of the legislation 
are evidently interested in automobile 
pricing, Mr. Pease said, warning that 
in the grain and grain products busi- 
ness such a law might create havoc 
and in many instances great financial 
hardship. The federation has con- 
cluded that such legislation is dan- 
gerous and should be opposed. 

Herman Fakler, Millers National 
Federation Washington representa- 
tive, stressed the need for education 
in the federation campaign for more 
advanced grain sanitation. 

He suggested that the govern- 


mental enforcement agencies might 
turn to penalties and incentives “to 
provide an economic reason for keep- 
ing grain clean,” but said he was 
pleased to note the progress that 
had been made. Through work of the 
MNF and the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers considerable has been 
done in the field of education, he 
said. 


Mr. Fakler suggested the need for 
cooperation at the state level. 


Annual Banquet 


A capacity attendance of approxi- 
mately 275 attended the final feature 
of the convention—the annual ban- 
quet at the Minikahda Country Club, 
on the shores of Lake Calhoun. 
Busses took the millers to the club 
directly following a reception in the 
Clubroom of The Northwestern Mil- 
ler. 


Rep. Walter H. Judd (R., Minn.) 
was the speaker of the evening, de- 
livering a firm indictment of those 
who want to take the easy road to 
peace by relaxing directly into com- 
munist hands. 

Federation President Yost intro- 
duced the four newly-elected honor- 
ary members of the MNF, and re- 
called that Fred Rowe, Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, Mich., and 
James Bell, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, had been present 45 years 
ago when the federation last met 
in Minneapolis. 





CCC SWAPS HELD UP 


WASHINGTON—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. sales officials said this week 
that until the May Chicago Board of 
Trade futures market contract goes 
off the board CCC will not make 
available through swaps or ex- 
changes of any further stocks of 
CCC wheat which would be deliver- 
able on that contract. Other swaps 
or exchanges between other areas 
will be conducted as usual, but as 
yet these deals are not to be con- 
strued as initiation of the so-called 
concentration of stocks program of 
USDA. 
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ATTEND THE 


KANSAS WHEAT FIELD DAY 
MAY 27, 1955 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Sponsored By 


KANSAS WHEAT IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


In Cooperation With 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


Guest Speaker 


EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Exhibits 3:00 p.m. Hutchinson Sports Arena 
Chuckwagon Dinner 4:30-6:30 p.m. Hutchinson Sports Arena 
Speakers’ Program 6:45 p.m. Hutchinson Sports Arena 


"You won't want to miss the Kansas Wheat Field Day and the fine program 
planned this year. Outstanding speakers will be heard and many important 
wheat research projects will be on display. Your attendance is urged." 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 
Standard Milling Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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MILLING AROUND 


7 1ed from page 10) 
his first ticket he 
second $8 ducat 


had purchased a 


2 

Foreign visitors included William 
H. Pinchin, Pillsbury (Canada), Ltd., 
Midland, Ont., and Ernest Roth, 
Buhler Bros., Uzwil, Switzerland 

@ 

One of the frequent topics of con- 
versation, of course, was.the rather 
sudden and substantial decline in con- 
dition of the growing hard winter 
wheat in the Southwest. Most of the 
Texas and Oklahoma millers (al- 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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though by no means all of them) 
seemed to feel that the government 
estimates might: prove a bit low for 
their states, but the reverse was true 
of most of the Kansas operators’ 
views of their state situation. 


* 

Quite a few of the flour distributors 
who had met in Chicago in their 
annual convention the week before 
came on to Minneapolis for the feder- 
ation doings. Among them were Her- 
bert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc., 
New York, retiring president of the 
National Association of Flour Distri- 
butors, and Leo Frank, Cliff H. Mor- 
ris & Co., New York, formerly head 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors. 

& 


One of the extra-curricular activi- 
ties was the cocktail party given for 
millers at the Minneapolis Club by 
Sterwin Chemicals. James Hill, presi- 
dent of the parent Sterling Drug Co., 
interrupted a vacation to fly from 
New York for the event. 


The Minnesota Bakers Assn. vacat- 
ed the Radisson hotel just as the 
millers were checking in. In honor 
of the bakers the hotel pastry chefs 
had constructed an elaborate display 
in the lobby with all variety of bak- 
ery goods surrounding a huge decor- 
ated cake. Since it was appropriate 
enough for the millers, too, they in- 
herited the decorations. 


A carnation for the buttonhole was 
provided again this year in the cus- 
tomary tradition by Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Inc. 

@ 

The Cinerama showhouse, right 
across the street from the hotel, got 
a probably unexpected play from 
the convention . . . several millers 
and many more wives took time off 
to view the spectacle. Al Leibscher of 
the Dittingler Roller Mills was one 
of them. He related that he passed 
it up some months ago when his wife 
and some friends had driven several 
hundred miles from New Braunfels 
to Dallas to a Cinerama showing and 
he would not feel comfortable passing 
it up again when he had only to step 
across the street. 

oe 

The “invent-it-yourself-super-smor- 
gasbord and sandwich bar” devised 
by Howard Lampman of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, was a popular fea- 
ture of the Thursday social hour that 
followed the meeting. It stretched 
nearly the entire length of the Radis- 
son ballroom and was loaded with 
more. varieties of sandwiches than 
probably were ever before assembled 
in one place. . . . Besides calling at- 
tention to the Sandwich Month pro- 
motion of the institute, it brought 
back dear recollections of the free- 
lunch days to some of the oldsters. 

. . One sampler of sandwiches was 
Carl Brisson, the entertainment star 
who was playing in the Radisson’s 
Flame Room. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 
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King Milling Company 
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THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Soft Cake Flour 
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Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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CHASE Bac company 


Bivd 





LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WueEat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 


















iaialiin 
WZ — 


Dostum Gilt)(ecms) meals 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 





MILLING CO 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 

















Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


VA 7 
— & , 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO, 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour # Specialty 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 

tONIA, —. 





1856 























DISPOSAL DEALS 


(Continued from page 9) 





total of 35,436 cwt. already worked. 

The department also announces 
that the program under Public Law 
480 providing for the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities to Yugo- 
slavia for local currency has been 
expanded to include an additional 3.7 
million bushels wheat valued at about 
$8 166,000. Included in the dollar au- 
thorization are funds to finance ocean 
transportation. 

Israel is also to benefit under new 
authorizations for wheat and grain 
sorghums under PL 480. A purchase 
authorization has been issued allow- 
ing the government of Israel to take 
up about 51,000 metric tons wheat 
and 40,000 metric tons grain sor- 
ghums. The authorizations are subject 
to the normal rules of operation in- 
cluding the proviso that the com. 
modities must have been produced 
in the continental U.S. 


——SREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bunge Closes Office of 
New York Subsidiary 


NEW YORK—The Universal Grain 
Corp., subsidiary of Bunge Corp., 
closed its office at the Produce Ex- 
change here on May 1. The action 
was said to be of an organizational 
nature, according to George R. Nel- 
son, vice president of Universal, in a 
recent letter to the trade. 

Operations of Universal’s New 
York office have been combined with 
those of the Buffalo office. The organ- 
ization, which will be located in the 


PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


\ 





The Colorado Mi! 


Ge 








CARGILL ¢:: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











For Finer Packaging 
Look to Fulton First 
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new Corn Exchange Building, will do 
business as the Buffalo branch of 
Bunge Corp. 

Chester W. Ashe has remained in 
his capacity as manager at Buffalo. 
Mr. Nelson has assumed new duties 
at Bunge’s headquarters here at 42 
Broadway. 

Mr. Nelson emphasized that the 
change was in name only. He said 
that there has been a tendency dur- 
ing recent years for buyers to go 
direct to the source of supply. This 
tendency, he said, has affected Uni- 
versal’s role as a distributor. 

The name of Universal! will be re- 
tained in the charter, according to 
Mr. Nelson. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Holds Level 
In U.S. IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that dur- 
ing the period May 4-10, 1955, in- 
clusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 1,482,000 bu. wheat, 
including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent, under the 
International Wheat Agreement 
against 1954-55 quotas. 

The sales for the period included 
94,421 ewt. flour, 220,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent, and 1,262,000 bu. wheat. 
The chief importing countries in- 
volved were Austria, Korea and 
Japan. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the crop 
year 1954-55 total 131,873,000 bu. 
Included in this total is 24,147,000 bu. 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent. 


USDA POLICY 
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it might mark a change of direction 
in production and use and lead to an 
end to surpluses. 

However, USDA policy makers 
hesitate to accept 50% support of 
wheat. They see a 65% support as 
equitable to wheat and corn pro- 
ducers. 

A farm defeat of the referendum 
would toss the initiative back to Con- 
gress, which might produce 65%. 
USDA does not plan to do anything 
more than state to the producers the 
facts involved in the forthcoming ref- 
erendum. There will be no up-and- 
down-highway exposition of possibili- 
ties of the defeat of the referendum 
and an urging of farmers to vote 
favorably. The USDA position is that 
it will negatively support the refer- 
endum, privately hoping that it will 
be defeated. 

Another uncertainty in the current 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The N orthwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


_ One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








wheat situation is the pricing prob- 
lem facing USDA July 1, 1955, when 
the new crop year,starts. On that 
date under the law USDA is com- 
pelled to price its stocks of wheat 
from all areas on the basis of the 
statutory formula which is 105% of 
the price support level in effect at 
that time — which will be not less 
than 105% of 82%2% of parity or the 
market whichever is the higher. This 
pricing formula will affect both hard 
winter and spring wheat crops. 

There is a major exception. In re- 
gard to sales of CCC stocks of wheat 
under the provisions of Public Law 
480, Title I, the sales price will be 
105% of 90% of parity through the 
next crop year. 

In the absence of Congressional ac- 
tion upon rejection of the marketing 
quota referendum there is still an 
avenue of action administratively 
open to USDA. Officials could either 
withhold their stocks from the mar- 
ket completely until some stabilized 
world price was attained or they 
could arbitrarily fix the export price 
level as an umbrella over world mar- 
kets —such an umbrella probably 
would be a 65% of parity reflected 
sales price. 


MARKETING QUOTAS 


(Continued from page $) 








law before price support levels are 
calculated. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has ruled that under the law 
as it now stands the 500 million bush- 
el set-aside is a fixed amount from 
which deductions are to be made and 
that it is not a constant factor in 
determining normal supply calcula- 
tions under the law as far as pric 
support percentages are determined 

Before the secretary of agriculture 
can determine the price support level! 
for the 1956 wheat crop he must wait 
for the June 10 crop report which 
will give him an estimate of the 
whole situation, the carry-in of wheat 
from old crop and the probable new 
crop. 

From that total supply situation 
last week estimated at 1,863 million 
bushels he now contemplates a nor- 
mal supply of 1,122 million bushels 
That figure again is an estimate since 
it does not show precisely how much 
the 500 million bushel set-aside 
has been reduced by exports under 
provisions of Public Law 480 Title I 
plus such other export devices avail- 
able, as under Section 416 of the farm 
act, plus outright grants of wheat to 
needy foreign friendly countries 

It has been incorrectly assumed 
that the 500 million bushel set-aside 
was a constant quantity by which the 
USDA could, for computation pur- 
poses, remove that quantity of wheat 
in estimating the normal supply un 
der the law and in calculating the 
price support level for the next wheat 
crop prior to the farmers referendum 
on wheat marketing quotas. 

Near-Deadline Notice 

Although the farmers will have 
notice of the level of price support 
available to them for the 1956 crop if 
they accept marketing quotas, the in- 
formation will come close to the ref- 
erendum date and may not receive 
too wide attention. 

For example, June 10 USDA will 
have the next wheat crop production 
report—now expected to be substan- 
tially lower in such key states as 
Kansas but probably not sufficiently 
reduced to materially affect the to- 
tal over-all supply. 

The key to the price support level 
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lies in the amount of wheat which 
CCC estimates will have been ex- 
ported by June 30 under the __provi- 
sions of PL 480 and other catch-all 
export devices or disposal programs. 

For next year’s crop such exports 
under the provisions of the law noted 
above must be subtracted from that 
500 million bushel set-aside, There 
is no accurate estimate of how large 
that reduction will be. 

On the basis of the estimates given 
by Secretary Ezra Taft Benson last 
week the estimated total supply of 
wheat on July 1, 1955, looks like 1,863 
million bushels—carry-in plus new 
crop wheat. For the purpose of mar- 
keting quota determination USDA 
says the normal supply for the 1956 
crop is 1,122 million bushels, based 
on a year’s estimate of domestic dis- 
appearance, plus export estimates, 
plus 20% for reserves. 

Some part of the 500 million bush- 
el set-aside allowed in the amend- 
ment to the farm law last year will 
have to be taken out of the total 
supply estimate of 1,863 million bush- 
els of May 10, 1955. 

How great this reduction is in the 
set-aside will determine the price 
support level for the 1956 crop, offi- 
cials say. Using the bare estimates 
in the USDA announcement of the 
wheat crop referendum last week it 
would appear that using the 500 mil- 
lion bushels of the set-aside as a full 
quantity the price support level would 
be fixed at about 80% of parity. 

On the basis of the estimates made 
public last week the available supply 
alone is 66% above normal supply, 
which would automatically pull the 
price prop on wheat for the 1956 
crop down to 75% of parity. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 


INDEPENDENT SPRING 
seeks younger man, preferably under 40. 
Wheat purchasing experience highly de- 
sirable, well rounded flour mill back- 
ground essential. Position open is assistant 
to general manager with salary accord- 
ing to ability and experience. Possibili- 
ties for the future are very good, Our 
staff knows of this ad. Please give full 
details in your first letter. Address 694, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 














WHEAT MILL 





MACHINERY WANTED 








oe Vv EE | 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


TTS ST v 








MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
"Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt." We purchase all } ee 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, ete 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Si BAKER Fl OURS A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. **- LOUIS, | Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 

































Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
y ‘ . DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR "4 —— 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ° 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR iH ofall —_ ~ Country ond 
f f Terminal 











BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 9 
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Marsnu & McLeEnNAN 


INCORPORATEDO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 











MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


















Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
acme — and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 



































eae | Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 
sid and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
‘ know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


op STI 


BURR Us MILLS. Py a te 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & « c. wor.’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 
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Bar theft ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART- -STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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To insure uniformity 


e To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service = 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1212 


OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“s"4> 














Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
illed under Laboratory Con- 


“Diamond D” = Siiiedsmacriaborsn! coo 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY H 
ENID ° FORT WORTH : 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











WHITE WHEAT The Rodney Milling Co. 
Lew Protein Cake Capacity 


25,000 Cwts. 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 


end Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


FLOUR 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


: 
Chicago Great, Western Hlevator 
Wee & Lincoln Elevator 


Main Office: » MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 





Anywhere 





w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 














“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


ee ee ee 
page = gpa oe western Kan- 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














“ROCK RIVER” 
RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwueer 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. 





Flour mills of Amico, ue. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Jonrs-HerreLsATER ConstRuctTIoNn Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 

















1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crrty 6, Missouri 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 






















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


pecialists 


{N THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO 


Genera! Minneapolis, Minn 














‘elite 














Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — ““Jasco“’ 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 













= 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 





J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 
TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE 6, 






















Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 


Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 
Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 
Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 


City National’s experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 


ment soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank E Trust Company 









MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 








10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO, 






city’s FAVORITE 














Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read 15 the 
Staff of Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


In the Heart of Kansas” 


iT aliic Me. 4elalie ls 





— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour — 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- a 
ness and wide tolerance. — 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Chicago TV Show 
Unfolds Benefits 
Of Baking Career 


What types of jobs can beginners 
get in the baking industry? 

How much, and what kind, of edu- 
cation should I have if I want to be 
a baker? 

Are there opportunities for women 
in the baking industry? 

Other than production, what ca- 
reers are open in this field? 

These are the things youth wants 
to know about the baking industry 
they are questions actually asked by 
three high school students on a tele- 
vision panel called “Choose Your Ca- 
reer.” 

Answers to such questions were 
provided to viewers of a _ recent 
“Choose Your Career’ program. The 
show, which is produced by WBBM- 
TV in Chicago with the cooperation 
of the Board of Education, each week 
brings together a group of young 
persons in the career-seeking stage 
with representatives of an industry 
or profession. With Mel Galliart mod- 
erating, the program on careers in 
baking found Dr. Robert W. English 
of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Don Copell of the Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp., Charles Regan of Inter- 
state Bakeries and Glenn Schulman of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
a recent graduate of AIB, on the re- 
ceiving end of a lively series of ques- 
tions. Their questioners were Ronald 
Gohl, Bill Kohncke and Mary Wil- 
liams, all Chicago high school stu- 
dents. 

Some listeners, unfamiliar with the 
baking industry, were startled by the 
information brought out by the panel 
experts. They had not been aware 
that baking offers exciting and re- 
warding careers for engineers, chem- 
ists, home economists, specialists in 
marketing and advertising, as well as 
sales and production personnel 

Chicago bakers who saw the pro- 
gram have expressed the hope that 
bakers in other sections of the coun- 
try will use every opportunity to 
bring similar programs to young per- 
sons in their areas. 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Activities, Meetings 
Announced by AIB for 
Summer, Fall Months 


CHICAGO — The summer and fall 
calendar of the American Institute 
of Baking has been prepared and 
contains a wide range of activities 
The schedule follows: 

June 5-10 Conference, consumer 
service field staff. 

Aug. 1-Dec. 16—General course in 
baking science and technology. 

Sept. 12-17 
maintenance 


Bakery equipment 


Sept. 19-22—Special course in bak- 
ery sanitation 

Oct. 16-28 Sales management 
seminar 


GRAIN SERVICE ® 
where 





New York Louisville 

' Chicago Memphis 

: St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
‘ Omaha — 
j ; ni 
pages Galveston 
=e a4 Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 





Ss FROM 
B. EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

, Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C. Enkze, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Frrzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuriIsTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












Many buyers think of flour as 
a standard commodity. But 
POLAR BEAR flour has virtues 
far above the average. If you 
want to know how good flour can 
be, try POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 

















Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 








OU . p fl 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


sponge satelels 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


























Van ie Harel Co. 
- Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS > 


DULUTH 

















Complete Grain 












Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 









Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 






1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @ ENID 
FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Ry-Do 


DARK OR LIGHT 


A scientific blend from selected streams 
of Spring Wheat and Rye Flours. 


PRODUCES A LOAF FULL OF RICH RYE FLAVOR 





Samples Furnished Upon Request 





VARY eo Via Leal ce @e) 


WINONA, MINNESOTA ° LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


° WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR 





BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























a 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








‘HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEatTTreg, v-s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & OO, Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxE Orry 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Re- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, IIL. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 


dune 15-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn.; Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colo.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

June 17-18—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn., St. Clair; sec., 
H. S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

dune 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 21-38 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Del Coronado 
Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Il. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 11-183—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 


Harold K. Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 





DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN« 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 











New York, N. Y. 








E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 


-FLOUR——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. &% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
— 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


~ FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR ponestic 


410 Wilford Building 
38rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. r 
“The Clearing House For Clears 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 
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Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- To ee, 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 2 GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. ; a a Oe LA FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
Bal ' AMSTERDAM 

A Oct. 6S—Nati | Suppliers i 1 Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
City, ats cn, en a . , Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 

vw? —es ? ° , had - . . 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 


Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 4 N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter y ae 


ay « BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
St., Boston 16, Mass. ad Ww , ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
1956 S . : g Affiliated with 
SS PS COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- = ae " : IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 


W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 











“These are my grandmother's 

“Oh, so the poor old soul has passed 
on?” STOLP & CO., LTD. 

‘“ ae 47-48 I k FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
PORE eS No. She's just too lazy to look on Jaa AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND ee fares ba 
N. V. Industrie Maatschappy for an ashtray. Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 











e¢? softwheat and springwheat flours 


“ Ty) A c 4 Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
MEELUNIE A farmer wished to insure his house will be sent on request 
and barns. 


“What facilities have you,” asked 
the insurance man, “for extinguishing ’ 
wovaeas vo | ne your age LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’s 

The farmer pondered a little. Fi- HANDSLSSAA TECH ASTI, N. V. 
nally he answered. “Well, sometimes . : : 


it rains.” FLOUR IMPORTERS 


TO CIN ) J ) yy 
Importers of ¢¢?¢ WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH The customer settled himself and 
let the barber put the towel around 
him. Then he told the barber, “Be- SO 
= fore we start, I know the weather's McCONNELL & REID, LTD. WAT ON & PHILIP, LTD. 
RUD. MADSEN awful. I don’t care who wins the next FLOUR IMPORTERS 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Importer and Millers’ Agent big fight, and I don’t bet on the horse 19 Wa monnete betes, Pas 
¥ . a P terloo St. GLASGOW 17 St. Nicholas st, ABERDEEN 
Established 1905 races. I know I’m getting thin on top, 26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Kastelsvej 27 but I don’t mind. Now get on with it!” Cable Address: “MarvEL,” Glasgow Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK “Well, sir, if you don’t mind,” said 
Cable Address Ruma the I ber, “Tl be able to concen- 
trate better if you don’t talk so Cable Address: ‘“Topri", London FELIX COHEN 
N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S ae. SIDNEY SMITH FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN ¢¢¢ a RLOUR. FEED & GRAIN.) LTD. | 36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM : : ark Lane , B.C, * . 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KinDa OF A 4-year-old greeted his father with FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS the exciting news, “Today I saw a CEREAL PRODUCTS Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
References snake and I ran like hell.” Codes: Riverside, A B C Sth Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 
De Twentsche FE k, N. V., Re i " . 2 1 W Uni 5 Letter Cod ‘ 
Ene Gaasemtes Seaibiin. Sew See His father chided him. “You mean ee 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam that you ran like ‘heck’.” 
“Oh, no,”’ said the boy. “I ran a lot Cable Address: "Do: <r 
faster than that.” Se eS eae FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM oe % MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 


Hans Werle K.G. . B pe LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
seacsiinten/Geeanian we, 26 “Two!” shouted the pint-sized um- FLOUR IMPORTERS FEED, ETO. 


Cable Address: “EINFUHR” pire. 52, Mark Lane, 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 

Telex 066874 “Two what?” snarled the big LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “Frenne,” Liverpool 
Importers of Grain and Feed 

Exporters of Flour catcher. 


“Yeah, two what?” echoed the 


equally large batter. 
Sotablishes 3008 “Tap. dane tartel® ani thd tan: PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
BULSING & HESLENFELD] pire. SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. ©. 3 ump. 
Also ieondinns: Hateaa damteten sd ¢ ¢ LGR CHESS 298 CAL, Ae ka 
Sctett_Curveapengenss, From The golfer had lost his ball and was orventinae a 0 ae. ee 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld”’ Amsterdam | inclined to be annoyed with his caddie. LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL Cutts Atle “SERENA,” Gara 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) “Why didn’t you watch where it 
went?” he asked angrily. 
“Well, sir,” said the boy, “it don’t 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. | usually ‘go nowhere, ‘so i took me | FARQUHAR BROTHERS | | P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR,JR. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. unprepared like.” FLOUR MERCHANTS Import and Export Statistics 


IMPORTERS OF ¢¢¢ 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 since 1919 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, A lady, somewhat embarrassed by C. I. F. business much preferred. Oey Se P. O. Box 2343 
suai avana, C 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW the unexpected gift of a baby alliga- Catte Address; “Gienetien," Smagew 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow tor, placed it in the bathtub tem- 
porarily before rushing out to keep 
an engagement. When she returned, Anno 1876 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO.,L1p.| she found this note from her maid: _YERHOEFF & ZOON's DONSZELMARN EN CO. HV. 

IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS “Sorry. Ise quit you-all. I doan N.V. mporters Since 1 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS want to work in a house where they’s Bn oem Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Cory Buildings a alligator. I’d a-tole you but I didn’t Also handiie babes’ cundstes Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 think the question would ever come Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 Cable Address: Semolina 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London up.” 





(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
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JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR axp CEREAL PRODUCT Established “4d Feed Comeneananat, “as FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster niet ea May Street Flour, Grain om Floor MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR ee ame C.3 


BELFAST, IRELAND Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM IMPORTERS - 6 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: “Flourimport” Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 














Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN OMAR JORDAN GEBROEDERS VREESWYK Established 1899 


eee NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
Gidvettieaeesl. alienate Oslo, Norway AND FEEDINGSTUFFS OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo Cable Address: “Medium” Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
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Abilene Flour Millis Co................. 34 Greenbank, H. J., & Sons............--. 34 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 21 
POTREIIS S ve deccccccccccccceces 33 Green’s Milling Co, .....-6.eeseceecene 36 Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. ............ 27 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ................ 36 Grippeling & Verkley ............... - BE Osleck & CO. ..... eee ceeceeeeecceeeees 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 35 
Amber Milling Division ............... 31 
Te Amendt Milling Co. ................... 30 Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 
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MILLING COMPANY Arkell & Smiths ............ ee eT Holland Engraving Co. ...........+.++ 27 Ana rgge | “tee Do sng enbic esse ncewe 7, = 
Association of Mill & Blevator Hubbard Milling Co. .......-.ssseee8: 27 UN Rn 5 5 ac big eB waels.o » ad ween 
Mutual Insurance Companies ........ Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp............. 36 Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ........... 27 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. Atkinson Milling Co. .................. a eee ee ee 27 
Quaker Oats Company .............++- 27 
CAPACITY STORAGE Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd........ 
5,000 Cwts. 1,006,000 Bu. Bartlett & Company ....... . - 80 imps, J. F., Milling Oo................ 29 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering RES RIBR 29 Inter-Continental Grain Co. ........... 21 
Bay State Milling Co. ............-.655 34 International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 Se ag as i eae Bs eewescobse muses ; 
anne a Coc cccccccceceee . Interstate Grain Corp. ................- 30 eM ee DO. ceccccccvccscens 30 
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Cate ates ee Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ............... ' . * Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 21 
able AGGress es. ccc ceccece 27 Roanoke City Mille ..........-..+. th: 
EE ES CER C ccc cece ccc ccccccccce Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 6 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc............-.... 30 Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc. .......... 24 Robinson Milling Co, .......6+e-eeseee- 
MINCED 000.25 cece ccc cccees 35 Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. ....... eae poe oag on = sep coceset neon sie > 
Brey & Sharpless ........--..-0e0000. SOE le eet aneckscacccccreces SB toss Machine & Mill Supply........... 2 
G R Al N COM PANY Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. ........... 30 RE a I on. voce sccace : 2 Runciman Milling Co. .........eeeeee8 27 
Gitta caatiaoree Ghtecdesceeseeee 4 Johansen, Anth., & Co. ..............- a ge 9 wee coasts ecvcsedseocee 35 
> p jurke, eo We ec ereserescecesenes 4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. ...........-055 waeell, D. tf. @ird, Ltd......++++- 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters SRN IN RG. no. ok ccc cc sce see 29 Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 31 ee aoe a CO. ose eeeeeeees - 
. DOR ME cc ce abatetivishssocene cee 35 usse INE CO, seeeveeveeresecsees 0 
Export and Domestic Forwarders POM TER, sn bakes ces ccccccccee Rutherfurd, W. H., & C0.........+0s00. 
Cahokia Flour Co. ........--.seseeeees 
Members all leading Exchanges Cargill, Incorporated ...............-. 28 ee ee re 36 
Established 1927 GOR, TW, T. cewccccenccscccccccccccens 35 Scott, Mungo, Ltd, .......secccecseees 21 

. Buildi Chamber of Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............. 35 Kansas Milling Co. ...........+eseeeee 27 sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 30 
Mngt amber of Commerce Centennial Flouring Mills Co.......... 29 Kelly-Mrickson Go. ........s.00.ss00es 34  simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 30 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. — BALTIMORE 2, MD. MT BM, Soscccccccccccsces Kelly, William, Milling Co. ........... 36 Skandinavisk Mel-Import ............. 35 

I aes sa vecccccseecccces 27 Kent, Percy, Bag Oo., Inc............. 30 smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 31 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............ Kimpton, W. 8, & Sons............... 21 = smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 35 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co........... 31 King Midas Flour Mills ............... 30 Springfield Milling Corp. .............- 27 
ee TTT 35 sen ry Spe tote e eee erence eres 27 = Standard Milling Co. .............06: 30 
Irs Coleman, David, Inc. .......--6.-ee00s 34 aer ONG wseeesees fe eeereereeeees Stannard, Collins & Co. ..........++0++ 35 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co........ 28 Knappen Milling Co. ..............+-++ 7 Star of the West Milling Co........... 27 
BIN Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... sg Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 34 sterwin Chemicals Ine. .............++- 1 
CHECKED Goauiietnd Suse GIR. sc cccceness 32 Koerner, John E., & Co................ nk  . | i eterno ays 35 
CKED Continental Grain Co. ..........5e0e: 32 Stratton Grain Co, .....eeeeerccceecees 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. ............ 35 Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ........s.e005 32 
7 Series, GB. T., Ges cevecccveccvvcecceccecs 34 
Le@GranGe BMI cccccsccccvecsccccececs 27 eee "=e Sa eee 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 6 
. Sootee. ©. Gs apaaenses ccsracccvcscenes 
DE ceccceetiéecees( 20 = a = Ste eee eee eeeeeeenee 
+. Means your De Stef. OPI So aS aaa Luchsinger, Meurs & GL Bhadbodescecce 35 Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ...........+-+- 34 
flour is checked before loading. RGM Bi hs cade dh.0s osc 0000e0e 34 lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............. 27 Taylor, Antrem, & Or, 148.o.....+-++- 35 
is the flour Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ............. Tennant & Hoyt Co. ....--..-...eeeees 2 
The flour you order 1S the flour you get. Donszelmann & Co., Ltd. ............ 35 The Northwestern Miller .......... 28 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. ......... 27 ‘ Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd......... 
ATKINSON MILLING co. Duncan, Wm. C., & Go. Inc.......... MoCabe Greim Oe. .ccccccccccccccccsece Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ...... 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. McConnell & Reid, Ltd, .............- 35 Tidewater Grain Co. ....-.ccescceccees 36 
: McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........ ‘+ | Topnotch Flour Mills ........+.ses-005 
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+ » * Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankind « « « 


QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable ier 


Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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DYOX 
jor four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
Jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyox”’ “Novadelox’”’ and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both —the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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When is a good driver 
a safe driver? 


When he expects the uwnexpected—a child darting into the 
street from between parked cars, an automobile that goes 
through a stop sign, a car that’s parked just over the crest of 
a hill. 


It isn’t enough to have perfect control over your car and to 
keep it in good mechanical condition. Nor do obeying traffic 
laws and keeping alert guarantee by themselves a safe trip. 
Many things are involved, and one of the most important is 
that you assume “the other guy” is a poor driver. 


Nearly 40,000 are killed in automobile accidents every year 
and many more are permanently injured. By being a safe 
driver as well as a good one, you can do much to reduce 
the toll. You can help, too, by supporting the safety movement 
in your community and by teaching your children the rules of 
highway safety. 





